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KIPLING’S TWELVE MEN 


A Holiday on the Broads 



The holiday season has begun, and a cruise on the Norfolk Broads is an ideal holiday for people 
who like to go where they please and make themselves comfortable in the little cabin of a wherry. 
In this picture an amateur sailor is hoisting his pennant on the mast before setting sail 


A LADY FINDS A 
BASKET 

PERHAPS A PLAYTHING 
10,000 YEARS AGO 

How the Mind Runs Back to 
the Life of Old Egypt 

BASKETS AND CIVILISATION 

We have always known that basket-, 
making was an* ancient craft,.«• but an 
English lady, -Miss. Caton-Thompson/ 
digging in the prehistoric settlements of 
ancient Fay urn, bo miles south of Cairo, 
has carried us back in a basket to nearly 
n, hundred centuries before Caesar saw 
the Britons defending themselves with 
basketwork shields and crossing our 
rivers in basketwork coracles. 

Not only has Egyptian basketwork 
come to light, but granaries sunk in the 
earth by the old Egyptians, granaries 
which were eartlien pits/ walled with 
mud, then lined with basketwork of 
straw. In the granaries remained some 
of the wheat and barley they used, the 
first ever discovered, to show us that 
Egypt ate wheat and barley bread ten 
or twelve thousand years ago. 

Record of Civilised Arts 

Moreover, in addition to the basket' 
work lining of the earthen grain-pits 
there was the first known sickle, a 
straight bar of wood in which were 
inserted three saw-edged flints to give a 
cutting surface to the implement with 
which these men of old harvested their 
corn. Also there were two real baskets, 
woven of halfa-grass, one boat-shaped, 
with an apparently human figure worked 
into the design ; the other a cup-shaped 
basket, believed to have been the play¬ 
thing of a prehistoric child. 

If we could trace the record of the 
world's basket-making we should know 
the whole history of civilisation. Sir 
Flinders Petrie, the great Egyptologist, 
says he believes'that all this material 
dates back to 12,000 b . c ., and completes 
the record of civilised arts from that age 
to our own. 

Baskets in the Bible 

We have seen what our British fore¬ 
fathers did with their basketwork, and 
we must add their wattle defences of 
homes and forts, for that was basket- 
work in the rough, fencitig for protection 
and for the pitfalls which they dug for 
wild beasts. Nearly all literature of 
ancient days has references to basket- 
work, but a basket made by Ancient 
Britons was the first in the world to 
attain celebrity as an individual article 
to stir a poet’s praise. 

Baskets occur by name again and 
again in the Old and New Testaments, 
baskets for holding bread, for the 
gathered grapes and other fruits of the 
. harvest, and for conveying the heads 
of the seventy sons of Ahab ! Paul was 
also let down from a window in a basket 
by dead of night, and the fate of 
Christianity among the Gentiles was 


involved in that escape, Paul’s fate, and. 
all that hung upon it, depended upon a 
few handfuls of twigs woven to make 
the basket in which the apostle escaped. 

And then there is a little poem in the 
basket's honour which may have been 
composed in the time Paul was at Rome, 
for Martial, who: wrote it, was in the 
Eternal City and about 26 years old when. 
Paul was murdered by Nero. 

Martial was a Latin poet who wrote 
epigrams on the Caesars and on things 
happening from day to day in the heart 
• of the Roman Empire, and among the 
things that he chose to celebrate was a 
British basket. . 

He sings a little two-line song of it, as 
if it were the eyes or lips of his lady-love, 
but makes the basket tell its own story. 
In prose the epigram reads : 

/, a barbarian basket , came from the 
painted Britons ; but Rome now claims 
me for her own. 

For nearly two thousand years the 
fame of that piece of British workman¬ 


ship lias existed among the treasures of 
Latin literature, surely the only basket 
with a tongue to speak across the span 
of the centuries. 


BYRON’S HELMET 

. There was a -moving little ceremony 
the other day at the Historical Museum 
in Athens. 

When Lord Byron sealed his love of 
Greece with his death at the siege of 
Missolonghi in 1824 his helmet was 
found by an American, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, who kept it as a very precious 
possession. 

Now, over a hundred years later, Mr. 
Howe’s aged daughter has laid the 
helmet on Byron's camp-bed, one of the 
museum’s most prized exhibits, in the 
presence of the British and American 
Ministers, the Greek Foreign Minister, 
and a distinguished company assembled 
to do honour to the memory of two 
brave men. 


AN ARAB FIRES' 
AT A VENTURE 

AND KILLS A MAN IN 
THE AIR 

Tragic Interruption of the 
Great Australia Flight 

PILOT LOSES HIS COMRADE 

That flight of high adventure under- 
taken by Air. Alan Cobham and his 
mechanic, Mr. Elliott,'which so short a. 
time ago we had pictured as driving 
fearlessly on day after day over desert 
and ocean, was interrupted, tragically 
and suddenly, by a rifle bullet. . 

An Arab prowling among the steam¬ 
ing marshes of lower Mesopotamia heard 
the great plane drumming overhead, 
took a sight at it with his rifle, and 
pulled the trigger. _ It was the old enmity” 
that heaves half a brick at a stranger, 
the mischief that makes a boy throw a, 
stone at a train or a car, and something 
of the malignant stupidity which makes' 
1 some men with guns (and unhappily 
even some women) fire at a rare bird. 

A Loss to the World 

There is perhaps a little reason for 
supposing that this Arab, like many of 
his fellows, nursed a grudge against any 
aeroplane, because these machines ap¬ 
pear to them less in the light of mar¬ 
vellous inventions than as hideous 
weapons which drop bombs ; but it is 
more likely that the man just took a 
shot at the dying plane, hardly expecting 
to hit it. He would have known enough 
of military aeroplanes to know that 
they were dangerous birds to wing. 

Whatever the unknown Arab's inten¬ 
tion, his bullet found a billet in poor 
Elliott. What an extraordinary fatality ! 
Thousands of bullets were fired at aero¬ 
planes during the war ; yet often their 
pilots and mechanics escaped. Just one 
solitary bullet, fired like that arrow at a 
venture which struck the Israelite King 
between the joints of his armour, and 
a brave man, one of the pioneers of 
peaceful penetration, is killed while flying 
at a low 7 height above the ground. The 
Arabs would call it Kismet, the Fate 
that cannot be avoided. 

Flying has suffered many perils, has 
given many martyrs who fall by the 
wayside in travelling towards the mil¬ 
lennium of a united w’orld. Poor Elliott, 
who w 7 as such a cheery and capable 
companion to Mr. Cobham, will be missed 
grievously by him ; but lie-is a loss to 
the world as well. 


COLD BY C.O.D. 

A new method of producing cold is 
described in'a chemical journal. 

Carbon dioxide snow is compressed 
into blocks, and can be sent by post or 
carrier in the form of cubes, packed in 
special boxes made of a very light 
fibrous lvood. These cubes produce 
intense cold, and can be used for re¬ 
frigerating purposes for about a week. 
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HOW DID THE 
SALMON GO? 

THE WONDROUS VOYAGE 
OF EXPLORATION 

Fish that Did what Columbus 
Failed to Do 

TRAVELLING FROM OCEAN 
TO OCEAN 

By Our Natural Historian 

A fish has set two continents talking. 
It is a salmon, such as we should buy 
for a comparatively small sum in 
England (a mere ten-pounder), with a 
metal tag in its tail; yet in romantic 
interest and suggestion it is worth a 
thousand pounds an ounce. 

It has beaten Columbus; it has 
rivalled Magellan. At least, we think 
it has, but there is the puzzle. It was 
sent, forth to swim in the Atlantic. It 
has turned up in the Pacific. It has 
crossed or rounded a continent : which 
way did it go ? 

Copying the old folks at home, the 
Canadian fishery authorities mark a 
number of fish each year, clipping 
through the fins or tails, a metal tag 
stating the place of origin, the date on 
which they are released, and the age and 
weight of the fish. 

Three Possibilities 

Now 7 , this ten-pounder, having been 
thus marked, was liberated by an official 
of the Canadian Fisheries Department 
on the Atlantic-seaboard. It has just 
been caught in the Gulf of Georgia, 
British Columbia, which is on the other 
side of America. 

It has therefore eclipsed the feat of 
Coluinbusi who, once he had stumbled 
upon America, was for. ever seeking a 
way through or past it. He never 
succeeded, but died in the belief that 
he had come upon some unknown coast 
of India stretching far into the Atlantic. 
Magellan did find the way through in 
time, followed next by Drake. The 
salmon has followed suit somehow or 
other. How did it manage it ? 

Did it follow Magellan through his 
Strait ? Did it pursue the furrow of 
Drake down past Cape Horn ? Or did 
it follow him North, go on where he 
turned back, and breast the terrors of 
the North-West Passage ? 

A Romantic Theory 

Those are three possibilities. 'But 
there is an even more romantic theory. 
The fish may have crossed America 
inland ! It may have penetrated the 
Panama Canal in the wake of a ship, 
have found the fresh-water connection, 
and, pursuing a course through the rivers 
and the lake, found its way from ocean 
to ocean. Though there is no direct 
sea-level connection, it is not impossible 
that the salmon should have got through. 

What a long series of problems this 
salmon has created for our contempla¬ 
tion ! It has achieved the most notable 
feat known by science in the way of 
fish travel. We know that fishes journey 
enormous distances, that salmon par¬ 
ticularly . go from the sea to the very 
cradle of their native rivers, even 
crossing the Rocky Mountains by fami¬ 
liar waterways. A continent crossed or 
sailed round, however, is quite a new 
story, and we do not wonder that this 
Atlantic salmon has become famous. 

E. A. B. 


lipling’s Twelve Immortals 
A C.N. GUESS 

Men Who Have Written Their Names 
For Ever in the Book of Human Memory 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF FAME 


Quite a dozen writers have achieved 
immortality in the last 2500 years. 

So.said Mr. Kipling at the Centenary 
Banquet... .of . the Royal Society of 
Literature, when Lord Balfour presented 
to him a gold medal. 

But Mr. Kipling did not venture to 
name the dozen writers on whose brow 
an immortal wreath should be placed. 

Had he done so he would not have 
satisfied anyone, for such a choice must 
always remain a personal opinion. That, 
however, is not a reason for declining to 
make a selection, and rather than lose 
the advantage of stimulating discussion 
we will be bolder than Mr. Kipling. 

Of course each nation with a literature 
of which it is proud would give its own 
writing heroes a place or two on the list. 
We must know, too, whether the 
immortals must be chosen from those 
who thrill men with the charm of their 
style, or whether a great thinker with 
wide influence can be brought in 
although his style may lack literary 
quality. Aristotle, for instance, once 
ruled "the world as a thinker, and still 
is felt to have an amazing range of 


They .will say he was a mere compiler'of 
books and not an original thinker. The 
truth is, however, that he is still read 
ten times more than writers who have a 
more select renown, and if we did not 
know wliat he has told us our knowledge 
of the men of long ago would be im¬ 
measurably poorer. He has brought 
the distant past into the present in the 
vital form of biography, and he. will 
remain famous whether \vc put him in 
our select list or leave him out. He is 
master of the situation, an indispensable. 

From the medieval world comes its 
august representative the great Dante, 
who pictured for us the soul of that 
period through its religious ideas, and 
in doing so fixed once for all the Italian 
language. Spain has given the world 
an immortal in Cervantes, the first man 
to win European fame through sustained 
fiction, which was more than telling a 
brief tale. 

In Shakespeare all literature culmin¬ 
ates, for he ranged over the vastest field 
of human nature, and brought to its study 
the most powerful and varied gifts of 
insight, humour, and deep thought, with 
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LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 188 

Total rainfall 3*41 ins. 
Wet days . .11 

Dry days . . 19 

Warmest day . 21 st 
Coldest day . . 2nd 


RAINFALL , 
Aberdeen . 1 - 6 I ins. 

Dublin . 2*59 ins. 

Holyhead . 1-37 ins. 

Gorleston . 2*71 ins. 
Southampton 2*20 ins. 
Falmouth . 3*74 ins. 


thought if we recall when he lived ; but 
few read him for literary delight. 

Allowing for prejudice in favour of 
our own tongue, or demanding, a 
foremost place for it on its merits, whom, 
then, should we nominate for Mr. 
Kipling’s dozen wreaths that signify 
immortal fame ? 

There can be no doubt that a begin¬ 
ning must be made with the traditional 
Homer, whatever view we may take of 
the origin of tire poems that come to us 
in his name. A similar claim might be 
made collectively for the matchless 
literature of the Bible, though it is 
divided between such writers as the 
indefinite authors of Isaiah, Deutero¬ 
nomy, and the Book of Job. Homer, 
however, is a more compact source of 
origin, a well-spring of ancient poetry. 

From Piato to Shakespeare 

Plato,, combining philosophic thought 
with beauty, in style, cannot be omitted. 
Many would make a larger claim. for 
ancient Greece, but a thousand years of 
antiquity cannot usurp a more generous 
share of renown than the last 1500 years. 
To satisfy the demands of ancient Rome, 
Horace, Virgil, and Plutarch may be 
allotted as her portion of still active 
literary fame. As pure literature (the 
sheer art of writing) Horace would take 
the first place in Latin. Beyond all the 
writers of far distant days he is the one 
whom those who can read Latin freely 
still put in their pocket for the simple 
delight of exquisitely cliosen words 
which recreate vanished forms of life. 

While all will probably admit Virgil 
to our illustrious little company' some 
will question the entry of Plutarch. 


command of a marvellous wealth of 
language as the vehicle of thought and 
emotion. He stands alone, peerless 
among mankind. 

The Triumph of Fiction 

John Milton’s imagination has done 
for the modern phase of Christianity 
what Dante did for its medieval phase, 
and so long as mankind is interested in 
the path by which the soul of mankind 
has passed in its upward travel toward 
a serener goodness his great drama of 
theology will be read and the classic 
majesty of his style will be admired. 

Goethe’s fame has been dwindling 
somewhat during the last two- genera¬ 
tions, but he remains the greatest 
literary figure of Continental Europe in 
comparatively modern times, whether 
he be regarded as poet, dramatist, or 
prose writer^ 

The most characteristic feature of 
modern literature is not poetry, or the 
drama, or history, or philosophy. They 
have ruled in. the past, but for the 
moment they have become side lines. 
Fiction floods the field. Scarcely any 
of it now has the note of greatness ; but, 
viewing it for a century past, it has a 
record of wide survey, high romance, and 
deep humanity, vying almost with the 
drama in the drama's noblest moods ; 
and the two names that represent 
fiction most adequately are those of 
Scott and Dickens, both British, both 
carrying an enormous wealth of cha¬ 
racter and a purity of purpose unsur¬ 
passed in any department of literature 
along the ages. With those two names 
we submit our .list of candidates for 
literature’s unfading laurels. 


MOTHER OF THE ZOO 

A QUARREL AT HER LAST 
BREAKFAST TABLE 

Madame Senior Specimen of 
Regent’s Park 

POOR OLD THING 

Nobody ever called, the Cinereous 
Vulture beautiful while it was alive. 

Indeed, it is suspected that the gloomy 
air which hangs over the vulture’s aviary 
at the Zoo is due to the number of 
visitors who, in passing by, ask one 
another if they ever saw anything so 
ugly as those bald-headed birds. But 
now the Cinereous Vulture has won 
recognition by dying. She was the 
Oldest Inhabitant. 

For twenty-six years the Cinereous Vul¬ 
ture had perched with humped shoulders 
in the Zoo. Nobody brought a bit of 
sugar for the bird. Children were rather 
frightened by it. Yet perhaps a tender 
heart dwelled beneath that exterior of 
ragged feathers. With no chicks of her 
own, the Cinereous Vulture was the 
Mother of the Zoo. 

What the Record Told 

She had to die, however, for this to be 
found out. The officials, turning up the 
books for her record, found that for two 
years, since Micky the chimpanzee died, 
she had been the Senior Specimen. It 
does not sound quite so nice as Mother 
of the Zoo, but perhaps it does quite as 
well, for if the truth be told the Cinereous 
Vulture had grown a little cantankerous 
in her old age. She quarrelled on most 
mornings with her companion the 
Griffon Vulture over breakfast, and was 
at last reduced to such a rage that she 
never got over it. 

Poor old thing ! Perhaps in the un¬ 
known land to which she has winged her 
way there are no wire barriers, but 
freedom and free food for all. She may 
not even care that the Griffon whom she 
left behind has succeeded to her dignities; 
for the Griffon has now become the 
Senior Specimen. 


THINGS SAID 

Man is made for the conquest of 
difficulties. Dr. L. P. Jacks 

The clear-cut issue is Christ or chaos. 

Chaplain-General to the Forces 
The first duty of medicine is not to 
cure disease but to prevent it. 

Sir George Newman 

We are on the eve of a new golden age 
of the English theatre. 

. Miss Clenience Dane 

The English are never -happy unless 
they are throwing things away. 

Mr. Kipling 

You are not to. bring your politics 
into religion, but to bring your’religion 
into politics. Bishop Gore 

Civilisation hangs * by the slender 
thread of goodwill among men. 

Dr. Murray Butler 

Goodwill, like everything else, has to 
be learned by experience. 

The French Ambassador 
Given the team spirit thefe is no 
obstacle which this country could not 
surmount. *Sir Philip Cunlifje-Listcr 
An optimist is one who in December 
can scent the rose of June. 

Rev. C. D. Barriball 

Not gas warfare only, but war alto¬ 
gether, is the inhuman monster which 
politics should oppose with all available 
means. Professor Haber 

Vulgar profanity is painful to all high- 
minded people, and tends to degrade the 
House of Commons below the level of a 
public-house. The Dean of Durham : 

Can there be any hope for a race whicli 
watches the seeds of its own destruction 
with childlike cries of glee ? 

Mr. John Beckett, M.P. 
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ICEBERGS IN JUNE 

ON THE NORTHERN WAY 
TO CANADA 

The Infinite Variety of Interest 
On the Voyage 

BEAUTY AND TERROR 

. By a Correspondent at Sea 

There was a time when the very name 
of an iceberg brought' fear to the sailor. 

As the fog closed round his ship during 
the season of the bergs there was little 
to be done but crawl along. Sirens 
might be used to warn other ships, but 
icebergs pay no heed to sirens. Today, 
however, there are ships whose business 
it is to patrol the northern seas, and tell 
by wireless where these drifting castles 
are to be found. Wireless is the last and 
most wonderful victory which man has 
won against the stormy seas and the 
terrors of the ice. 

A Splendid White Pavilion 

We hoped that we should see bergs on 
our journey along the northern route to 
Canada, but we did not dare to hope we 
should see so many, and see them so 
near. The winter was late', and some 
bergs were still drifting near^vhen our 
ship rounded Cape Race. 

One of them looked at first like a 
splendid white pavilion, such as a prince 
might spread. Then, from another side, 
it grew like the picture of Everest as 
the climbers saw it when they neared 
the summit. Afterwards, as we. left it 
behind, it seemed like an old cottage in 
Sussex covered thick with snow. 

Colour in Great Variety 

Of living creatures for days we saw 
only an occasional gull—no distances 
seem too great for gulls to cover ; but 
afterwards there were porpoises, sleek 
and shining, rising out of the water ; 
and as we drew near to land on the other 
side a little bird greeted us, though what 
it was we could not clearly see. 

The sea has an infinite variety of 
colour. One day at sunset we understood 
exactly what the old Greek poet meant 
by the purple sea. Another memory is 
of a perfect opal colour on the waters ; 
but our first sunset over Canada was a 
blaze of colour such as could not be 
believed except by those who saw it. 
The sea and the sky are beautiful beyond 
telling ; but it was none the less an 
exciting moment when, after the long 
sweep of sea, we passed places where 
men and women and little children were 
living together. 

Terrors of Cape Race 

Cape Race in Newfoundland is an 
important place for sailors. It has its 
terrors against which ships must be 
■ warned. ItTias now the familiar masts 
which tell of the wireless. It is seldom 
that travellers can see the little settle¬ 
ment of people as we saw them in the 
clear, fogless light. Cape Race is famous 
for its storms. The Banks of Newfound¬ 
land are the home of fogs. But we saw 
where the outposts live who guard Cape 
Race ; and we thought with shame how 
little we remember these fellow-members 
of our own Commonwealth who stand 
by to keep ships from the terrors of 
that bleak shore. ’ 

Soon the pilot will come aboard to 
guide our ship down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec and Montreal; and the ship 
which leaves him will take the letters, 
this among them. What a host of people 
will have a hand in carrying it! 

Yes, we live in a marvellous world, 
and even more wonderful than icebergs 
is the spirit of man, which can conquer 
them and carry written words safely 
across the seas. 


BUILDING A GIANT RESERVOIR 



Building the base of the dam 



The transporter for carrying materials across the valley 



Blowing up a mass of stone in the quarry The bungalow village where the heads of 

with a ton of explosive departments live 


Bradford Corporation is building a hure dam across the vaf.ey of the River Nidd to form a 
reservoir and provide the city with pure water. It will cost over two million pounds, and the 
work will take ten more years to complete, although five years have already been £pent on it. 
Nearly 1000 men are employed, and the heads of departments live with their families in a 
l bungalow village, which has a church and a hospital 


WHITE MEN DESERT 
THE LAND 

THE LURE OF TOWN LIFE 

A Growing Problem All Over 
the World 

BIG TOWNS AND DESERTED 
COUNTRY 

Everywhere about the world the 
white man is becoming a town-dweller. 

One reason for this lies in the fact 
that the use of tools and machinery 
has enabled us to cultivate the land 
with less labour. In the days when the 
farmer and his labourers had only 
simple ploughs and tools at their dis¬ 
posal it took many men to prepare 
soil, and to sow, tend, and harvest a 
crop. The modern farmer has steam- 
ploughs, mo tor-tractors, and wonderful 
machinery which reaps and binds, 
needing only the care of a few men for a 
very big field. 

This setting-free of labour from agri¬ 
culture has enabled more people to 
devote themselves to manufacturing. 
In our own country about three-fourths 
of the people are engaged in mining 
and manufacture, deserting the country¬ 
side for the towns. 

Land to be Developed 

One great cause of rural desertion 
is the social attraction of towns. The 
town offers what seems a brighter life 
and makes the country seem dull, espe¬ 
cially in the winter-time. So the towns 
become magnets, drawing people increas¬ 
ingly to their busy streets. * 

It is remarkable that this drift of 
people from country to town is taking 
place all over the world. 

It even occurs in new lands like 
Australia and Argentina, where there 
is an enormous amount of unsettled 
land awaiting development, land which 
ought to be developed if the world is 
to make proper progress. 

In Australia we find that out of five 
and a half million people only two 
million were on the land in 1921. Think 
what this two million means. It includes 
men, women, and children, producers 
and non-producers. The number of 
actual workers on Australian farms 
was found to be only 480,000! When we 
remember that Australia is a mighty 
continent we realise that a mere handful 
of people is engaged on her farms. 

Crowded Australian t owns 

Further, about half of the Australian 
population is crowded into the six 
towns of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Perth, and Hobart. 

Much the same story comes from 
Argentina. This fine country, which 
has an area of 1,153,000 square miles, 
has only about ten million people, of 
whom about 2,310,000 live in Buenos 
Aires, the splendid capital city. Like 
Australia, Argentina need’s immigrants. 
It is true she receives more than Aus¬ 
tralia does, but her leading men are 
very concerned with the failure to attract 
men willing to settle ori the land. 

Make Country Life Attractive 

From the land come the food and 
organic raw materials without which 
life fails. Life can only remain and 
increase upon the Earth if men con¬ 
tinue to enjoy country work. A world 
entirely of towns is an impossibility. 
Yet the townsman proceeds as if food 
and material rise by magic, and too 
often statesmen forget how necessary 
it is to encourage the industry of the 
countryside. If the world is to check 
the desertion of the villages it'-will have 
to take steps to make them happier, 
brighter, and more contented. Rural 
education in particular needs attention, 
and everywhere encouragement should 
be given to rural sports and pastimes 
Wireless is, of course, doing wonders. 
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THE MINER AND 
HIS WAGES 

What the Hewer of Coal 
Earns 

CONFIRMATION OF THE 
C.N. FIGURES 

Many correspondents have written 
concerning the statement of onr Indus¬ 
trial Correspondent that- coal miners 
are much better paid than engineers 
or shipwrights, the coal hewer getting 
76s. for 41 hours, while the shipwright 
• gets 55s. for 47 hours. 

The wages of miners is a rather com¬ 
plicated question owing to the varying 
forms of payment. We may "point out 
that our correspondent's statement, is. 
confirmed by the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry, which 
shows' that coal hewers, taking the full 
week as five and a half shifts," earn 
13s. iod.’a shift, or 76s. a week. The 
hours in the shifts are 41. 

As some of our readers seem to think 
the-average coal hewer’s wage, given is 
an over-statement we think we ought 
to add that the very reverse is the case. 

The Highest Earning 

In the principal districts the highest 
earning is nearly 15s. 6d. a shift, say 
85s. a week, in South Yorkshire, and 
just over in South Wales. ‘ Both these 
districts, as .it happens,, have a six-day- 
week, so that the earning for a full week 
is over 90s. 

The lowest money earned is 12s. a 
' shift in Northumberland, but the hewer 
there, if married, gets a free house and 
free coal; with the value of these 
privileges his full weekly income is 73s. 
The lowest earnings in any district of 
any size, taking house and coal privi¬ 
leges into account, are about 70s. in 
Lancashire and Scotland and parts of 
the Midlands. As against house and 
coal privileges something must be set 
for deductions on account of explosives 
and other charges. 

Broadly, the Commissioners sum up 
. the coal hewer's average earnings for 
a full week at the present minimum 
percentage as ranging from 70s. to 90s. ; 
and for the whole country, as six shifts 
are commoner than five and a half as a 
full week, something over 76s. would 
be a fair figure. 

Men Who Help the Hewers 

All the above figures refer to coal 
hewers, the men who actually get the 
coal down in the mine at the coal face. 
We add a note on what the other coal- 
workers get. 

Timbermen (these are skilled) for a 
full week of 41 hours, 63s. ; under¬ 
ground mining labourers, 52s. pd. a 
week of 41 hours ; surface labourers, 
say 45s. a week. 


HOW BELGIUM PAYS OFF 
HER DEBT 
Raising Money on State 
Railways 

The Belgian Government has thought 
of a spirited way of finding money to 
pay off war debt, and so improve the 
position of the franc. 

Practically all the Belgian railways 
are the property of the State, and the 
Government proposes to transfer them 
to a public company with a capital of 
about seventy million pounds, but to 
keep a controlling influence in their 
administration. 

The public is to be invited to take up 
twelve million pounds in shares in the 
new company at once, almost all of 
which will be available for the reduction 
of war debt. 


10,000 MILES AND 
60 BOXES 

A Ride Across Africa 

EXPLORER AMONG THE 
BANDITS 

How very pleasant travel would be if 
there were no luggage to be looked 
after all the time ! 

But that is not the view of an ex¬ 
plorer like I.ieutenant Gasta Moberg, 
of Sweden, who, the farther he went 
through Central Africa, the more lug¬ 
gage he collected, till at the end of a ten- 
thousand-mile ride he emerged at Port 
Sudan with sixty boxes. 

He'< would also, if he could, have 
brought a train of forty animals which 
he had captured ; but these* pretty 
creatures, buck and antelope chiefly, 
had dwindled to ten during the long, 
long trek, not having the endurance of 
the Swedish lieutenant. The ten who 
have survived the journey will go to the 
Zoo at Stockholm. 

Lieutenant Moberg has been sixteen 
months on his journey. He crossed the 
Sahara from Tunisia to Nigeria, and 
stopped for four months .among the 
Touaregs, those wandering bandits 
whose heads are cloaked during their 
desert raids to protect them from the 
wind-driven ' sand. Many,, tales have 
been told about their pride and ferocity, 
but the tale that this explorer tells of 
them is that they soon got used to him, 
made much of him, and appeared to be 
sorry to see him go away. 

Two things perhaps account for this 
unexpected behaviour of the Touaregs. 
One was that the explorer was very 
anxious to acquire swords, knives, 
spears, bows and arrows, with which to 
fill his sixty boxes. They helped him 
very willingly. The other reason was 
that he carried no rifle. 

He rode all the ten thousand miles 
by horse or camel. 

FOR THOSE WHO GO 
DOWN TO THE SEA 

I.L.O. and the Sailors 

MAKING THEIR LIVES MORE 
SECURE 

A second Conference of. the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation has been 
held this year to plan for the welfare 
of men who work at sea. It was 
attended by ship-masters, ship-owners, 
and seamen, as well as by Government 
representatives. 

The Conference agreed on two Con¬ 
ventions, which will now be placed before 
the parliaments of all the countries 
| belonging to the I.L.O. 


The second Convention deals with the 
articles of agreement which a seaman 
signs when he joins a ship. He is to 
understand these clearly before he signs. 

It was also decided to recommend to 
Governments that they undertake regular 
inspection of the conditions under 
which seamen work, and one paragraph 
recommends that the law of each country 
should permit the crew of a vessel to 
call for an inspection -on any matters 
relating to health and safety. 

An important resolution was passed 
by the Conference that the whole 
question of regulating hours of work on 
board ship should.be made the subject 
of a special conference, though this was 
not passed without a vigorous protest 
.that the time was not yet ripe and that 
such proposals would crush the shipping 
industry. The seamen are not asking for 
an eight-hour day, but that their hours 
of work may be regulated. 


Tuning Down a 
Volcano 

To Light a Child to Bed 

By Rudyard Kipling 

Is there not something enthralling in this 
picture of an old writer which Mr. Kipling 
gave to us the other day ? 

He was speaking of the world the writer 
of fiction .made for himself, and went on: 

While he writes it, his world will 
extract from it just so much of truth 
or pleasure as it requires for the moment. 
■'In time a little more, or much less, of the 
residue may be carried forward to the 
general account and there, perhaps, 
diverted to ends of which the writer 
never dreamed. 

Take a well-known instance. A man 
of overwhelming intellect and power 
goes scourged through life between 
the dread of insanity and the wrath of 
his own soul, warring with a brutal 
age. He exhausts mind, heart, and 
brain in that battle; he consumes 
himself, and perishes in utter desolation. 
Out of all his agony remains one little 
book, his dreadful testament against 
his fellow-kind, which today serves as 
a pleasant tale for the young under the 
title of Gulliver's Travels. 

That, and a faint recollection of some 
baby talk in some love letters, is as 
much as the world has chosen to retain 
of Jonathan Swift, master of irony. 
Think of it! It is like tuning down the 
glare of a volcano to light a child to bed. 


WHY BOROTRA WEARS HIS 
FUNNY CAP 

Jean Borotra, the French tennis cham¬ 
pion, has a winning personality in more 
than one sense of the term. He plays 
in a merry and light-hearted fashion, 
and is never afraid to set his admirers 
laughing at his pranks. And he is never 
more dangerous on the courts than when 
he is making the spectators laugh. 

His opponents know this. But what 
they cannot understand in France is that 
a Basque should be so merry, for the 
Basques, whether they come from the 
French or Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
are a glum and serious people. And they 
say that the only really typical Basquerie 
about Borotra is the queer skull cap 
he wears when playing. 

Borotra does not mind being chaffed 
about his cap, and he has made such 
excellent progress with his English that 
he was able to make a witty joke when 
an English friend asked him at Wimble¬ 
don recently why he wore it. 

. “ You see,” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “ it's this way. One gets 
excited playing lawn tennis, and I wear 
this cap in order to keep my hair on, 
as you English say.” 

AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS 
HER FATHER 

On the spot where twelve men were 
executed for their part in the Canadian 
rebellion of ninety years ago the 96-vear- 
old daughter of one of them has just 
unveiled a monument in their honour. 

Lord Durham got into trouble for 
deporting a shipload of rebels without 
trial to save them from the gallows, 
but he made an exception of these 
twelve. Yet the man most guilty, their 
leader, Louis Papineau, escaped to the 
United States before the shooting began. 

The first- of the twelve to suffer was 
Joseph Narcissc Cardinal, and as the 
venerable Marion Cardinal pulled the 
string which unveiled the memorial the 
same prison bell that tolled at his death 
tolled twelve strokes more, one for each 
of the commemorated patriots. The 
liberty they fought for was granted to 
their children, mainly through the 
splendid advocacy of that same Lord 
Durham who sanctioned their death. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Archimedes . .* . Ar-ke-me deez 

Arquebusier . . . Ar-kwe-bus-eer 

Fayum.Fy-oom 

Plutarch ♦ Plu-tark 


THE SAILING MAN 

STILL SAILING IN SEARCH 
OF ADVENTURE 

Modern Mariner Going Round 
the World Alone 

BRAVE LITTLE FIRECREST 

The Firecrest is still sailing, on, and 
Alain Gerbault is still steering her, 
all alone, over the Indian Ocean. The 
Modern Mariner, Gerbault, in his little 
30-foot boat, seems, like the Ancient 
Mariner, as if he would sail- oil for ever. 
"* Two summers ago he left New York 
in the Firecrest, coasted down North 
America to the Gulf of Florida, and 
passed through the Panama Canal 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

He touched Tahiti and threaded his 
way through the thousand islands of 
Oceania till he came to Australia, and 
mingled with the pearling fleets of 
Thursday* Island and the ships that 
come up the Coral Sea. 

Then the Firecrest skirted the un¬ 
lighted coast of North Australia, as 
unvisited as any in the world, and after 
that Gerbault turned north to Java 
and Sumatra. His eyes looked on Bali 
and the swirling Strait of Lombok. 
He must have passed that isle of 
Krakatoa which blew in half forty 
years ago and now is once again clothed 
with palms, tree ferns, and bright 
: with butterflies. 

In the Track of the Old Traders 

The Firecrest and her skipper are 
still gliding through lovely and perilous 
seas. They follow the track which the 
East Indian traders took centuries ago, 
and seek the way of their keels round 
the Cape of Good Hope. Then at last 
Gerbault will turn, away home. 

It is nearly certain that he will then 
set out again in his little vessel, for 
the love of roaming never dies, and 
Gerbault has been sailing almost since 
the war. In the war he was an airman, 
but as soon as it was over he searched 
for a boat in which he might sail across 
the ocean. He found what he wanted 
in England, where, laid up in an out-of- 
the-way harbour, was the Firecrest, 
built thirty-five years ago to the design 
of Mr. Dixon Kemp, the yachtsman. 

Nobody wanted her. Her sailing days 
seemed done. But in her old age 
romance perched on her bowsprit like 
a bird on a withered bough, and Ger¬ 
bault took her, fitted her, sailed her 
to Gibraltar and then 4500 miles across 
the Atlantic, through storm and calm 
and fog and a great deal of hardship. 
But hardship is nothing to brave men 
and adventures are everything. Gerbault 
is still seeking therm 

miss woo, M.B.E. 

First British Decoration for a 
Chinese Woman 

For the first time on record a British 
decoration has gone to a Chinese woman. 

This is the M.B.E. lately awarded by 
the King to Miss Foonyee Catherine 
Woo, headmistress of St. Paul’s Girls' 
School, Hong Kong. 

Miss Woo came to England in 1912, 
and many South London girls will re¬ 
member her at Clapham High School. 
She went to Cherwell Hall, Oxford, and 
was for a time at Cheltenham College. 
On returning to Hong Kong in 1917 she 
was ‘asked to become headmistress of St. 
Paul's Girls' School, which a number of 
Chinese parents had started. 1 11 ten. 
years this has become such an important 
school that the British Government lias 
given a valuable site for. a new building, 
and the new school, capable of holding 
700 girls, is soon to be opened. 


There are minimum wages in all dis- ! One Convention aims at making it 
tricts which vary a good deal, but the ’ impossible for a sailor to be left behind 


Commissioners say that “ 43s. may be 
taken as fairly representing the lowest 
adult wage for a full week's work over 
any large district.” 


in some far-away, port with no means 
of reaching home. If shipwreck or 
illness or injury result in his being 
stranded he is to be entitled to be 
taken back home without expense. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TYPHOONS AND RUBBER 
The lonq-planned rubber-qrowinq 
campaiqn in the Philippines is soon 
to beqin, but tqphoons work such 
havoc there that planting can orilq 
be done in sheltered places 


A 10,000- MILE QUEST 

A biq American expedition 
including two women is 
travelling IOJOOO miles throuqh 
Brazil ccHlectinq specimens 
of animals, birds, reptiles, 
and plant life 


FARMING IN DARKEST AFRICA 

A trainload of horses,sheep, mule* 
piqs,doqs, and poultry was lately 
bouqht in Kenya for the Congo in 
order that native farmers even 
in the wild Lake Kivu reqion 
may have stock 


FLOODS AND MOSQUITOES 
As the pools left by the Mesopotamian 
floods have become infested by 
mosquitoes the Government has 
had to take steps to fill them in to 
prevent a serious outbreak of malaria 



INSECT TERRORS OF THE BUSH 
Riders in the Northern Territory bush say that the 
pretty little qreen ants with an exceedingly pain¬ 
ful bite which drop on travellers from the trees 
form a serious annoyance 


THE OPEN DOOR 
Good for Trade and Bad 
for Trains 

THE STUPID PERSON WHO 
CHALLENGES FATE 

Between the platform and an electric 
train which glided into Victoria at the 
crowded evening hour a girl was swept 
not long ago and miraculously escaped 
with her life. But that is not the be¬ 
ginning of the story. 

She was swept off the platform because 
some stupid person in one of the carriages 
opened a door before the train had stopped. 

The door struck an old lady, who 
staggered against the young one, and 
she, to the horror of 200 people waiting, 
slipped down between train and plat¬ 
form—while the train moved on. 

She seemed to be slowly drawn down. 

• She disappeared. Then, when the 
horrified onlookers thought they were in 
the presence of a terrible death, her 
head reappeared at the height of the 
now stationary footboard, and her voice 
calmly said “ I'm all right." 

Finding that she could not squeeze 
back to the platform, she, as calmly as 
before, said she could get out by the 
back of the carriage, and proceeded 
to do so. 

A cool, brave girl indeed—the stuff of 
which heroes are made ; but that is not 
the point. What about the much less 
heroic figure who opened the door on a 
crowded platform before the train had 
stopped, and might have had this girl’s 
death as a burden on his conscience till 
the end of his days ? 

Long before electric trains ran in 
London there used to be an injunction 
printed inside the door of every railway 
carriage Wait until the train stops." 
It is as important as ever it was, and its 
importance is not only for those who risk 
their own limbs by disregarding it. It 
is the Safety First of others which has to 
be considered; 

The Open Door is a good thing for 
trade. It is a bad thing for railways. 


YOUTH SPEAKING ITS 
MIND 

Rather Getting than Giving 

In the first days of August about 1500 
youths and girls will be meeting at 
Helsingfors, in Finland, at a World Con¬ 
ference organised by the Y.M.C.A. They 
are expected to come from 50 countries. 

Many of them will be from the 58 
countries whose youths have been asked 
by the Y.M.C.A. to say. in answer to 
questions, what they think about some 
of the most important problems of the 
day. The answers to these questions 
have now been summarised. 

Broadly speaking, the replies show* 
that the mind of modern youth is chiefly 
set on material advantages, with plenty 
of sport. There is no strong evidence of 
nobler aims. Selfishness in business is 
generally denounced, yet many admit, 
aims that are essentially self-centred. 
Much more stress is laid on getting than 
on giving. 

One of the strangest of the results of 
a similar German inquiry is the effect 
different kinds of work seem to have on 
men’s spirits. Here is an odd revelation, 

Youths learning to be hairdressers 
were alone in taking a gloomy view of 
things, while those who were to be 
carpenters, printers, and shipwrights 
were particularly happy in their work 
and in their hope of the future. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms-for objects of interest: 

A drawing by Rembrandt . . £1550 

A portrait by Hoppner . . . £880 

Sevign^s Letters, illustrated . £850 
An etching by Sir D. Y. Cameron £320 
A Janies I oak table . . . £283 

Alice in Wonderland, 1 st edition £ 2 S 0 
Pair of silver fruit dishes . . £250 

A Renaissance walnut buffet .. £230 
A Queen Anne bookcase . . £210 

J. Gould’s Birds of Asia, 1850 . £125 
Worcester tea and coffee service £99 1 
A Baxter colour print ... £6S 


A BAD THING FOR US 
How Our Coal Crisis Helps 
America 

TEACHING OUR CUSTOMERS 
TO DO WITHOUT US 

The British iron and steel trades 
being shut down by the coal stoppage, 
foreign nations are naturally profiting, 
taking the orders we are losing. Every 
time this .happens we lose some, business 
that never comes back, for we teach our 
customers to do without us. 

The United States in 1925 produced 
over 44 million tons of steel, whereas 
we produced about seven million tons. 
America produced six tons of steel 
for every ton we produced. 

America is now beating her 1925 
record. In the first five months of this 
year American steel furnaces had an out¬ 
put at the rate of over 46 million tons a 
year. Owing to the coal stoppage it is 
probable that we shall not produce 
more than four or five million tons, so 
that America will produce nine or ten 
tons for every ton we produce in 1926. 

The. big American output is being 
partly devoted to fulfilling orders taken by 
British firms who now have no steel to 
sell. It is a terribly unfortunate position 
for Britain, once the greatest iron and 
steel country in the world. 


BRIGHTER LONDON 

How the Coal Stoppage 
Clears the Air 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 

The prolonged coal stoppage, as was 
also the case in 1921, has had the effect 
of literally, " clearing the air," and the 
absence of much smoke has made 
London a cleaner and brighter place. 

Westminster enjoyed nearly 14 hours 
more sunshine in June than the average, 
and on a couple of days the City basked 
in sunshine to a greater extent than any 
of the suburbs—a rare phenomenon. 


THE BETTER WAY 
How to Bring Back Prosperity 

1000 MEN FACE THE FACTS 
AND SAVE THEIR WAGES 

Is there any real reason, except 
unreasonableness, why employers and 
employed often treat each other as if 
they were enemies ? 

In truth they are not enemies but 
partners jointly interested in the pros¬ 
perity of, tlieir common business. Why 
should they not see this plain fact ? 
They would if on one side or the other, 
or on both, they were not unfair in mind. 

Liverpool has given the world an 
excellent sample of the fair mind that 
makes for peace, happiness, and con¬ 
ditions of general prosperity. 

A firm there found that it would be 
obliged to close down its business and 
discharge nearly a thousand men unless 
a reduction in wages could be agreed on. 
To prove that this was so an examina¬ 
tion of the firm’s books was invited, 
and the workmen saw for themselves 
that they must either work for less 
money or have no work to do. 

They agreed that they would accept 
a reduced wage on the condition that, 
as improved trade allowed it, they 
should be refunded the lymount of wage 
they had given up. The business was 
continued and the wages were lowered, 
with the result that orders were gained 
and the profits have enabled the 
employers to make up to the men 
nearly the whole of the wages which 
they had sacrificed. 

Here, by a common-sense, friendly 
agreement unemployment was pre¬ 
vented,^ work was provided, and no one 
suffered. The mutual interests of 
employers and employed were frankly 
admitted to the advantage of all 
concerned. How mucli better it was 
than the jealous watchfulness which 
sets in opposition to each other those 
who should be cooperating as friends ! 
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The Merchant of 
Happiness 

In a university town of Northern 
1 France the able and cultured 
and the learned have lately fol¬ 
lowed to his grave a great and 
kindly little man whose wisdom 
reached to all the world, giving 
comfort to thousands who never 
saw him and knew him only 
by name. 

To those who were sick and 
sorry he said : “ It will pass ! It 
will pass ! ” To those struggling 
with, weakness or ill-health he 
sent a message telling them to tell 
themselves : 11 Every day in every 
way I grow better and better! ” 
Go on saying that, commanded 
Doctor Coue, arid you will begin 
to think it. Go on thinking it 
and it will come true. ~ 

His marvellous power of inspir¬ 
ing his patients with such a 
belief in getting better that they 
did get better made him looked 
on as almost a miracle worker. 
He travelled and he lectured, and 
he told people quite simply his 
wonderful formula. It really was 
wonderful, for people went on 
repeating that they were getting 
better every day, and then, with¬ 
out any more ado or any further 
consultation, they did get better. 

But right to the end of his 
hard-working life the little doctor 
who doctored people’s minds with 
doses of hope and happiness went 
on with his circle of poor patients 
who came to see him at Nancy. 
Every day they would collect, and 
Dr. Coue would pass among them 
giving them his counsel and 
advice. He made no pretences. 
If a case was not one that could 
be cured by thought or encourage¬ 
ment he said so and passed on. 
But he found many patients to 
whom his words and his advice 
were priceless. 

He helped their belief because 
he was a man of great faith. He 
knew that happiness was the great 
healer. It heals the body as it 
heals the mind. -So he dealt in 
happiness. The French said he 
was a merchant of happiness. 


The Priceless Ass 

have sometimes heard one young 
. gentleman term another a " price¬ 
less ass.” But probably he would fetch 
quite a small sum in the slave market. 

No, the really, priceless ass is to be 
found in Bayswater, pulling a coster's 
barrow. Her name is Mary, and she 
is 25. Her mistress, who is out on the 
streets with her all day, says she would 
not take ten thousand pounds for Mary. 

Mary has taken fifty prizes, but she 
was not first at the Costermongers 
Donkey Show this year ; age will tell. 
Each owner had to fill up a form 
giving the name, age, and .value of 
his animal. Mary's owner wrote in the 
Value Column : All the love I can give 
her. Some men valued their four-legged 
partners at £5 ; others put Untoldgold , 
No money can buy her , Too highly 
honoured to part with , or Priceless. 

Evidently the little asses who 
belong to these big-hearted East- 
Enders are more lucky than the rich 
man's racehorse. 

© 

In London Now 

, ■ By Oup Town Qirl 

The sun burns hot and I would like 
to be 

Hid in tall grass, 

Letting it kiss and cool and cover me 
From those who pass. 

But I can dream until I feel I lie 
On heathered hills, 

With naught above me but the vast 
blue sky, 

Where a lark trills. 

For though the City walls are strong 
and high 

They can but seem 
Pale, misty barriers over which will fly 
A country dream. 

© 

The Most We Can Hope For 

JSfN through English literature we 
find the same great ideas come up 
again and again, newly and nobly put. 

Mr. Kipling has been speaking of 
the writer and his chance of fame. 
He never knows what will come to him: 


Coming Home in the Rain 

How glad we are to get home again after the 
joiliest holiday in any other land ! This note 
is from a traveller. 

Qoming back with regret at the end of 
my holiday, I met a real English¬ 
man in the train. He confided in me 
that he had come across to he married. 

“ Good to be in England again,” I 
said, gazing at the sheep in the Kent 
fields, obscured by driving mists. 

“Yes,” he said firmly. “ Even the 
rain (looking at the lashing torrents 
against the window) is different. The 
English rain is much better than any 
other kind 1 ” 

Tip-Cat 

'"jpHERE is much bad propaganda, but 
would anybody but a proper goose 
be taken in by propaganda ? 

□ 

A chimney-sweep has left ^3717. He 
must have had a sort of flue that 
was worth catching. 

0 

q'ENNis is not played solely to produce 
sound players. All the same, some 
of them make too much noise. 

0 

AJR. Churchill declares there will never 
be enough money for everything. 

So it is lucky we 
do not all want 
everything. 

0 

T HE microphone is 
mightier than 
the megaphone. 

□ 

Money is behind 
the boxing 
matches. But does 
money box ? asks 
Peter. 

□ 

W E rea d that the 
fashion of 
short skirts, taking 
so little cloth, is 
troubling the manufacturers. But the 
big cloaks coming in will be their Capes 
of Good Hope. 

□ 

JJ AS anyone ever seen a walking stick, 
a smoking jacket, or a dancing hall ? 

. 0 

A roET admitted in court the other day 
that his poetry might be worse. He 
is understood to be an optimist. 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 

When the school 
of whales breaks 
up 


When Dr. Coue’s words were 
first heard beyond Nancy the 
world was striving hard to recover 
from a . grievous sickness, the 
sorrow and misery and hate of 
the Great War. It listened, and 
it recognised in them something 
more than a doctor’s prescription 
for bodily ^ills. That was why 
it took them to its hearb—in the 
hope that, by believing that it 
was getting better, it might at 
last be a happy world again. 

; Believe that you are going to 
be happy and you will be happy. 
More than that, you will have a 
better chance of making others 
happy. That was what Dr. Coue 
'did in his hard-working life ; that 
is the message he has left to us all. 
We must carry on with it, 
believing that all is well and that 
we are getting better and better.! 


The utmost a writer can hope is that 
there may survive of his work a fraction 
good enough to be drawn upon later , to 
uphold or embellish some ancient truth 
restated , or some old delight reborn . 

Or, as Wordsworth put the same 
thought in sitting by the river that he 
loved, and thinking of it flowing on 
and on : 

Enough if something from our hands 
have power 

T 0 live, and act , and serve the future hour . 

It may be all he has to hope for, 
but can the writer (or anyone else) 
hope for anything nobler ? ' 

© 

It is not the large or small number 
of his cares that makes man’s life 
troubled or calm ; it is the righteous¬ 
ness or unrighteousness of what he 
j does. Plutarch 


0 

Mussolini says nothing will be given 
to anybody till Italy is satisfied. 
And when Italy is satisfied there won't 
be anything left. 

J he Kaiser is short of cash, and nobody 
will give him any credit. Peace is 
easier to abolish than war. 

© 

The Prayer of Abou Hanifa 

^bou Hanifa, the- Mohammedan 
Socrates, once gave his disciples 
a great example of humility. Having 
been struck on the face by an unman¬ 
nerly lout, Hanifa rebuked his assailant 
in these words: 

Were I revengeful I should give you 
blow for blow . Were I a traitor I 
should accuse you before the Caliph. 
But I prefer to pray that on the day of 
judgment God may let me enter Paradise 
with you. 


No One is Perfect 

(But Selina is Nearly) 

CAf all the ducks I ever knew 
w I like Selina best, 

Her bill is such a lovely hue, 

She is so nicely dressed. 

gHE does not scorn the common 
round, 

Nor shirk the daily task : 

Each morning in the coop is 
found 

The egg for which we ask. 

goME females gad about all day, 
Selina does not roam ; 

Not Flower Shows nor a Scout 
display 

• Can tempt her from her home. 

But I must say, although I’m 
fond, 

Her manners are too slack, 

As Doctor Smith passed by the 
pond 

I heard her call him Quack. 

© 

W.G. and C.B. Beaten 

Jt seems too good to be lost, and lost 
it might easily be, for it was said 
to the microphone one sunny evening 
when almost all the world must have 
been ‘playing tennis, or golf, or 
gardening, or walking in the parks. 
The Country Girl, however, had some 
important sewing to do, and as the 
rest of the family were out of doors 
enjoying themselves she put on the 
headphones for company. 

A voice from the ether announced 
that Mr, James Agate would broad¬ 
cast dramatic criticism, and Mr. Agate 
began by saying he did not want to. 
He would much rather tell about 
Hobbs's batting, which he had been 
watching that afternoon. But he 
supposed people would not think ■ 
dramatic critics were competent to 
discuss cricket, though this was wrong 
in his case, “ because (said he) I once 
bowled W. G. Grace for a duck,” 
There was a pause, and then he added 
grudgingly * “ Perhaps I ought to say 
that we were playing on the shore, 
that the old man was batting with his 
umbrella, and that I bowled before he 
was ready,” 

The Country Girl felt completely 
reconciled to the task which had 
brought her such a reward, and the 
Editor of the C.N, is moved to boast 
that once he almost equalled Mr, 
Agate's feat, for (with Country Girl's 
father looking on) he beat C. B, Fry 
at hitting a ball Perhaps he ought 
to add that it was at croquet. 

© 

Saint Patrick's Prayer 

I bind unto myself today 
The power of God to hold andjead, 
His eye to watch, His might to stay, 
His ear to hearken to my need, 

The wisdom of my God to teach, 

His hand to guide, His shield toward, 
The word of God to give me speech. 
His heavenly host to be my guard. 
From St. Patrick’s Breastplate 

When we put off till tomorrow 
we do not think that each day and 
each hour -bring with them a new 
task. Laboulaye 
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Pigeons that Never came home 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WOLVES 

BAD NEWS OF THEM 
FROM RUSSIA 

Man’s Age-Old Contact with 
Mad Animals 

A NIGHT OF TERROR 

An appalling report of mad wolves 
and their work comes from Russia. 

In the Russia which the Soviet 
Republics rule there are, it is said, a 
hundred thousand wolves, and rabies 
is rampant among them. The wolves 
go mad and bite other animals, chiefly 
dogs and cats, and there is a terrible 
plague of hydrophobia in the land. 

During a single year there have been 
no fewer than 28,000 cases of persons 
bitten by these mad animals, while in 
the Ukraine in the same period the 
number reached the almost incredible 
total of 295,000. No wonder the Pasteur 
institutions which deal with this dread¬ 
ful malady are overcrowded, and that 
the Soviet Government is organising 
a national campaign for *the ex¬ 
termination of wolves. 

Marmots and the Plague 

Russia always has had wolves, and 
deaths from their bites have .ever to be 
added to the deaths of people killed for 
food by these ravenous animals. But 
the figures given above are a tenfold 
increase during the last ten years. 
Bolshevism increases ancient miseries 
and creates new ; it does not diminish 
the ills of the great land which it has 
seized, but neglects and in this way 
increases them. 

It is an impressive thought that, while 
political differences. and hideous mis¬ 
management of affairs engage the 
energies of the rulers of Russia, such 
perils rage unchecked. We get hydro¬ 
phobia from the wolves and jackals of 
the wilds and plague from the marmots. 
It is clearly established that when the last 
great flame of plague advanced across 
Asia, and Europe it originated with the 
marmots the fur-hunters had gone to seek. 

Mysteries of Early History 

The men brought back the furs of 
their prey, and in the furs travelled the 
parasite from which plague arises. It 
was carried to China, and spread East 
and West. And the plague germs are 
on the wild marmots today, awaiting 
new generations of incautious hunters. 
We have only to remember these facts 
to understand some of the great mys¬ 
teries of early history, when tribes and 
nations vanished, smitten to death by 
agencies unexplained. 

There is a man in England who can 
tell us something of the horrors of 
contact with mad animals. He is Colonel 
Sir Henry M'Mahon, one of the men by 
whom history has been made on the 
wild frontiers of India. One difficult 
and dangerous task he accomplished 
twenty years ago was to carry out a 
survey to define the boundary between 
Persia and Afghanistan in Seistan. 

Lone Wolf’s Orgy of Hate 

It was terrible work, through water¬ 
less' and unknown desert where the 
temperature sank regularly below zero, 
and in two and a half years it cost the 
lives of fifty of his men. The experiences 
with the animals were so horrifying as to 
seem more like nightmare than actuality. 
The battles with wolves and jackals 
were such as prehistoric man must 
have had to wage, but here the animals 
were in ad, raging with hydrophobia. 

One night during a bitter storm a 
mad lone wolf indulged in an orgy of 
hate. The native members of the 
expedition, fearing that their dogs 
would be infected from bites, had every 
one of them killed. So the solitaiy 
wolf crept in unperceived and ran amok. 
Before it could be discovered and killed 
it bit 78 camels and one horse. The 


HThere are many sad people in England 
*■ today who are still mourning the 
loss of homing pigeons which never came 
home, but were lost in the fierce thunder¬ 
storms which broke over Northern 
France in the first week of July. 

Hundreds of the pigeons were. lost 
in one of the greatest disasters that 
have ever overtaken the homing pigeon. 

We sometimes say that hall the 
world does not know how the other 
half lives. It certainly knows little of 
the other half's hobbies. Few who are 
not pigeon fanciers, and note only 
occasionally tha pigeon lofts in little 
back-gardens to be seen from the 
railway train as it passes through the 
outskirts of a big town like London, 
Birmingham, Manchester,* or Liverpool, 


horse died mad, and so did 48 camels. 
What a night of terror that was, with 
the wolf running loose and spreading 
death, and an icy blizzard blowing at 
the rate of 120 miles an hour ! 

In the thinly-peopled parts of Russia 
and the Ukraine, where this plague of 
-madness and assaults continues now, 
many such hideous nights as this must 
be experienced, with madness in the 
woods among the .wolves, madness in 
the streets and kennels among the dogs 
and cats, and, worst of all, madness in 
the home. 

Canada in the New World, Russia and 
countries nearer home, Spain and Italy 
among them, are up in arms against the 
wolf. .A crusade is coming, no longer 
against Saracen or Turk, but against an 
older enemy, whose feasts rob folds, 
whose bite is. a terrible death. The 
. wolf must go. E. A. B. 


have any idea of the extent to which 
homing pigeon-flying absorbs thousands 
of people. This disaster brings it home. 

There were five flights arranged for the 
pigeons, three starting from Marenlies, 
near Rochefort, half-way down the 
French west coast to Bordeaux. 

Of these 1200 were for London, a 
400-mile flight; 1200 for Manchester, 
and 600 for Liverpool. There was 
another flight of 3000 pigeons starting 
from Rennes, and yet another of 4785 
from Nantes. The storms, with their 
fierce squalls and darkness, bewildered 
the birds so much that thousands were 
lost. How many were drowned it is 
impossible to say. The survivors 
straggled to their homes in England 
days and weeks later, but thousands 
will never return at all. 


TWO DOGS 
Sorrowing for Master and 
Mistress 

A fox terrier dog has died, as its 
friends say, broken-hearted with grief, 
owing to the death of his mistress, Miss 
North, of Longfellow Avenue, Bath. 

Miss North fell unconscious while 
walking in the fields, and her devoted 
dog stood beside her, barking, until help 
came. After Miss North's death the 
dog refused to take food and, .despite 
every attention, gradually pined away. 

The pet dog of Alderman ' I.illey, 
a Hull doctor, has also died in great 
distress at the loss of his master, who 
was removed to a nursing home. The 
dog, showing evident signs of grief, 
became ill and died two days before his 
absent master passed away. 


CONQUEST OF THE 
COLD WORLD 

NOTHING MORE TO 
BE DONE 

Everything on Earth Now 
Known in Three Forms 

WHAT SOLID HELIUM MEANS 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

Helium has been solidified. The 
North Pole of low temperatures, if it 
has not been quite reached, has been 
conquered so far as it can be conquered 
by our present knowledge. 

The feat has been accomplished in 
the Low Temperature Laboratory at 
Leyden University by Professor Keesom, 
who thus becomes the Peary or the 
Amundsen of this branch of science. 

It may not sound exciting, but it is. 
Everything else known to us had been 
solidified. Oxygen was liquefied anti 
solidified by Sir James Dewar; the air 
of the Royal Institution was turned 
to solid snow before the eyes of the 
audience in the lecture theatre. Hydro¬ 
gen was liquefied and then solidified, 
at last with such certainty that the 
Royal Institution audiences could see 
that too. There Sir James Dewar came 
to a pause. 

No New Worlds to Conquer 

There remained helium gas to be 
liquefied and solidified. Dr, Kamerlingh 
Onnes took up the task at Leyden 
University. Then one day the announce¬ 
ment came that • helium had been 
liquefied. The last-known gas had 
yielded to the cold with which Onnes 
had been able to surround it. 

Then Onnes went on with an air- 
pump and the help of the liquid helium 
he had obtained to produce a yet lower 
degree of cold, at which the helium in 
liquid form would freeze to a solid. 
He tried until he died. He got down to 
some - temperature scarcely more than 
a degree above the coldest cold that 
is possible, the absolute zero of tem¬ 
perature in outer space, But still 
helium remained a liquid. 

Now Professor iSeesom, his pupil, 
has done it. Plelium is frozen solid. 
There is not a substance known to us 
on the Earth or in the stars that does 
not now exist in three forms, gaseous, 
liquid, and solid. 

In low temperatures there are no 
new worlds to conquer. We are at the 
foot of the ladder. 


A HERO DISAPPEARS 
All in the Day’s Work 

SCOUT WHO SAVED A LIFE 

Wanted, a Boy Scout. He is the Boy 
Scout who appeared by the side of the 
roadway when a motorist on the Maid¬ 
stone road crashed into a wall, smashed 
the car, and picked himself out of the 
ruin dizzy and bleeding. His arm hung 
down by his side, for the worst part of 
his hurt was that an artery in the arm 
had been severed, and blood was pump¬ 
ing out with every heart-beat. 

While he stood there, helpless to help 
himself, the Boy Scout stepped up, 
turned up the sleeve, and looked at 
the wound with the practised eye of a 
boy who has learned First Aid. Then 
he stripped off his own scarf and impro¬ 
vised a tourniquet with his jack-knife, 
tying the bandage above the wound so 
that the flow of blood was stopped. 
Then he stood by. 

He stood by till the ambulance came. 
Then he stood no longer, but faded away 
without leaving his name. He had 
done his Scout’s job, he wanted no 
reward. He had saved a man’s life. 

Did we say he was wanted ? He was 
wanted, and because he was wanted he 
was there. It was all in his day’s work. 


CARRYING COAL TO NEWCASTLE 



“ Carrying Coal to Newcastle ” has always been a saying thal referred to something so 
unnecessary as to be almost ridiculous, yet the unexpected has happened, and as a result 
of th9 miners’ strike great quantities of coal have been imported, and this picture shows 
a Swedish vessel actually unloading foreign coal in the River Tyne 
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OWL TRAGEDIES 

A BIRD OF GREAT VALUE 

Fierceness and Caprice of a 
Creature of the Night 

BROKEN CHINA 

By Oup Natural Historian 

The caprice and fierceness which 
mark the ways of animals that have 
young ones to rear have their counter¬ 
part in the attitude of nesting birds. A 
dove is as a little dragon in defence of 
its eggs. Let us therefore view with 
charity the errors of the owls, which just 
now are worried by the care of their 
young ones. 

On two successive nights lately we 
had sensations from this cause. , First 
there was a scene in an open street, 
where a big owl pounced down on a cat 
and seized it in its fearsome talons. 
There was a long battle, for cats are rare 
fighters when brought to bay ; but the 
bird proved the victor, inflicting in¬ 
juries from which the cat died. 

A Certificate for Valour 

We must suppose that in this case 
the owl ‘intended to carry off the cat 
as food. But what an appetite it 
must have had—and what astounding 
courage! The Ministry of Agriculture 
long ago gave this bird a certificate for 
valour in its battles with rats, but this 
contest with the conqueror of rats is 
another and unexpected testimony to 
the bird's unflinching daring. 

Then we have a story from Bedford¬ 
shire, where a well-known antiquary, 
returning from an evening walk, was- 
suddenly assailed from the air,' an owl 
being again the assailant. His cap was 
buffeted from his head and the creature’s 
talons inflicted severe scalp wounds 
before a stick beat it off. The explana¬ 
tion of this seemingly wanton attack 
was that the owl had young ones in a 
nest near by, and that jealousy and fear 
. prompted it to strike. 

Love-Bird Tragedies 

Next picture a fine open-air aviary, 
where birds of many species were born 
and thrived. Among the most suc¬ 
cessful were budgerigars, or love birds. 
It always happened that on the first 
night the young ones issued from their 
nests, to which they never return, they 
clung through the hours of darkness to 
the outer wires of the aviary, never 
afterwards,' but just that one night, till 
they learned their bearings. 

Again and again young dead budgeri¬ 
gars were found on the ground of the 
aviary in the morning, with clean-cut 
round holes through their throats. It 
would be too long a story to tell of the 
theories these tragedies suggested, but 
the present writer had a suspicion, and, 
hiding one night. as new budgerigars 
clung as usual to the wires, he saw a 
huge tawny owl descend from the air, 
with talons outstretched to grip the 
little ones' throats. 

A Grim Discovery 

The owl could just, get its claws 
through the small mesh of the wire, just 
grasp a little bird’s neck and kill it. 
It was a grim discovery, for the owl and 
for the observer. 

Kent has just witnessed another owl 
tragedy, but of quite another kind. It 
was necessary for one of our New Poor 
to call in an auctioneer friend of the C.N. 
to sell some antique furniture and china. 
Alas! the beautiful china lay in ruins, 
smashed to fragments by an owl. 

Something unexplained had fright¬ 
ened the owl down the chimney ; perhaps 
it had fallen, perhaps it had been de¬ 
tected in daylight and mobbed down 
by lesser birds. Whatever the cause, 
down the chimney it fell, and entered 
the room, smashing the china in its 
terror. Pieces which immediately before 
had been worth hundreds of pounds in 
the auction mart were now a miserable 


WHEN THE FLOWING 
TIDE COMES IN 

A SHETLAND TRADITION 

Why is the Turf Cut for the 
Roof in the Flood-Tide ? 

FACT AND SUPERSTITION 

A schoolmaster friend of the C.N. at 
Lerwick, in the Shetlands, describes an 
ancient and curious practice of the 
Shetlanders when cutting heather or 
turf for roofing. The islanders flay the 
sods from peat banks, and always 
choose the time of flood-tide rather than 
ebb-tide for doing so because they find 
it easier. 

The custom runs throughout the 
islands, and is common in districts away 
from the sea. As it is so general, and 
as the character and intelligence of the 
Shetland crofters are well known, it 
would seem that the practice must have 
been sanctioned, by long experience. It 
does not seem likely to be mere fancy, 
and our correspondent suggests an ex¬ 
planation. Taking, for example, peat 
banks which are near the sea, he supposes 
that during the ebb of the tide the roots 
of the heather and grasses are exerting 
the greatest pull in the capillary vessels, 
where plant moisture rises, to hold on to 
the water which is in them, and which 
tends to fall out with the tide. 

. The Rule of the Tides 

When the tide floods in again the 
water should rise in the plants, and their 
roots would not be so tensely strained 
to hold on to the capillary water 
stretched like a skin over the soil 
particles about them. Thus, while the 
heather or turf is not holding on but 
taking a rest it might be more easily 
dislodged from the ground. 

We have suggested this explanation 
to the leading English authority on the 
growth of plants over large areas, who 
has also studied for many years the 
salt-marsh plants of both Brittany and 
East Anglia, but he shakes his head 
over it. He caiinot agree that there is 
any scientific foundation for the me¬ 
chanism suggested by our correspondent. 

Not a Process of Nature 

His explanation- is of another kind. 
Oar correspondent tells us that the 
practice of “ rooing " the sheep in 
Shetland, when the wool is not clipped 
but is lightly pulled off, follows the 
rule of the tides. The islanders declare 
that it is harder to “ roo " at ebb than 
at flood ; and many crofters point also 
to the fact that the old hair of ponies 
and horses comes off more easily when 
the tide comes in. 

Our botanical authority puts the two 
things side by side. He says that 
probably the islanders, picturing to 
themselves the tide flowing and ebbing 
beneath the soil, have imagined that 
it acts in the way described, loosening 
the sod's grip or tightening it. By long 
belief they have transferred the idea to 
the wool of the sheep and the hide of 
the ponies, where the notion is actually 
fantastic. It is an idea of the mind, 
not a process of Nature ; a superstition, 
not a fact. It would seem to be so, but 
perhaps it may be an idea that is far 
older than the Shetland crofters, born 
when the Stones of Stenness were raised 


Continued from the previous column 
wreck, a blinded owl's unconscious 
addition of misfortune to the house 
which had sheltered it. 

Here, then, is a little chapter of owl 
tragedies. Yet, in spite of all, let us say 
not a word against these birds. No bird 
of prey in the world is of greater value 
to civilisation. If its courage occasion¬ 
ally takes a mad turn—well, the owl is 
not the only .living thing which has the 
defects of its qualities. Even man has 
that. The record of the owl' through 
the long story of time is vastly in its 
favour. It was not without good cause 
that the wise Greeks exalted this above 
all other birds. E. A. B. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The first train is running on the first 
section of the new Tangier to Fez railway. 

Mrs. Jane Williams, who recently died 
at Conway, attended Sunday School for 
80 years. 

In the last 25 years Canada's popula¬ 
tion has gone up by four millions, and 
it is now nearly 9,400,000. 

There is a sign near Mary’s Well 
at Nazareth reading “ Speed limit 
ten miles an hour through Nazareth." 

A Nail in the Boot 

A Kingston man has died through a 
nail in one of his boots piercing his 
foot and setting up lockjaw. 

The Most Popular Dog 

Nearly three million people in Great 
Britain now keep dogs, the most popular 
kind of home dog being the fox terrier. 

Cows’ Queer Appetite 

Four valuable cows have died in the 
Isle of Wight from eating white lead left 
in a field. One ate a whole pound of it. 

French Newspapers Dearer 

The price of French newspapers has 
just been raised from three-tenths to 
three-eighths of a penny. 

An Odd Thing About Blindness 

An eye surgeon has just declared that 
a man born blind in one eye has been 
known not to discover this defect for 
thirty years. 

White Lamps on Railways 

Over 21,600 engine headlamps on 
the L.N.E.R. are being painted white. 
They classify the trains, and may be 
more easily seen when-white. 

Alaska Pays 

In 1867 the United States bought 
Alaska for about a million and a quarter 
pounds. In 1925 Alaska exported over 
twelve million pounds’ worth of products. 

The Merino Sheep 

In the last hundred years the average 
wool' production of the Australian 
merino sheep has been increased from 
four pounds to eight or ten. * . 

62 Years Underground 

A Leicestershire miner, named Joseph 
Moon, who died the other day, had 
worked under the ground for 62 years 
in the coal mines. 

Rubber Horseshoes 

London Metropolitan Police horses 
have been shod with rubber shoes, 
which, it isthoughf, may save them from 
slipping on roads paved with stone, 

A Hat Idea 

A straw hat which will not blow off 
•has appeared in the United States. It 
has two small vacuum cups on the 
inner band which adhere to the forehead. 

Miner3 Remember the Sick 

Miners voluntarily descended the 
Scremerston Colliery, Berwick, and 
hewed two tons of coal for the local 
infirmary, so that the patients might 
not suffer. 

Bees on the Tramlines 

Settling in a tree at Anerley, South 
London, a swarm of bees was disturbed 
by a passing tram and fell on to the 
tramlines, where they were gathered up 
by a bee-keeper, helped by a small boy. 

Oranges Twelve a Penny 

Six thousand cases of oranges were 
lately lying unclaimed at Liverpool 
docks owing to the low prices ruling, 
while three-quarters of a million were 
sold at the rate of twelve a penny. 

A Blind Man’s Pluck 

Blinded at Ypres when he was only 
18, a Cambridge undergraduate has 
now taken a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with honours, though he had to depend 
for tuition on his tutor’s spoken word. 

A Pigeon’s Rida 

A naval carrier pigeon carrying a 
message to a station at San Diego, 
California, travelled the last forty, miles 
of the journey perched on the running 
board of a motor-car. He was appar¬ 
ently quite aware he was going in the 
right direction. 
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THE WHITE CAT ON 
THE BOOKSTALL 

The Queen of Good 
Courage 

AND A FEW OTHER DUTCH FOLK 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

A correspondent travelling in Holland, who 
has seen the Queen, a white cat, and one or two 
of the Queen's interesting subjects, sends us 
these notes. 

In the train by Rosendaal, where there 
is one of the loveliest white cats of 
Holland engaged in sleeping on the new 
magazines at the bookstall, I met a 
pretty, dark-haired Dutch lady coming 
from the recent Women’s Suffrage Con¬ 
ference at Paris. 

Beside her was a very huge parcel, and 
tlie guard and the Customs man were 
inclined to make trouble about it. "I 
am bringing it for a poor lady who 
cannot afford the carriage to send it to 
her friend at Tlie Hague,” explained the 
Dutchwoman, sweetly; and the men 
nodded and said no more. 

It was a wonderful conference,” said 
the Dutch lady to me. Just fancy ! 
Australian women, and women all the 
way from India, came to it. We must 
help one another.” I looked at the un¬ 
wieldy parcel she was so kindly carting 
about for her friend, and agreed. 

Unemployed Engineers 

It was sad to learn from this new 
acquaintance that in Holland there is 
much unemployment, especially among 
skilled engineers, who are, as cheerfully 
as they can, driving trams and taking 
round the milk till better times arrive. 

” We hang hard on the Queen," said 
the lady. “ She is the last of the House 
of Orange, and she is the country's true 
friend. She showed her practical sym¬ 
pathy, her quick understanding with ns 
when the floods broke through the 
dykes. She wanted to see all the danger 
spots, to take part in the discussions as 
to what should be done, and she would 
go to the places as early as four in the 
morning so that the people might not 
feel that they must decorate the streets 
for her. She is very clever and very wise; 
and the Princess Juliana, her young 
daughter, they say, is also clever." * 

Genuine Love 

I saw tlie Queen driving out with the 
Princess J uliana. I had expected some¬ 
one solid and very calm. Instead I 
beheld a very attractive, alert, and ob¬ 
viously pleasant personality; a lady 
bending forward with eager gestures of 
affection and interest in the people, who 
stood massed in front of her palace, where 
bells were clashing out the National 
Anthem. The crowd was cheering 
loudly and with affection. Her Majesty 
was dressed in grey, and the face under 
the pretty hat was full of courage and 
power. The young princess was as ab¬ 
sorbed in the crowd as her mother was ; 
there seemed in the air a current of 
genuine love that was very striking, and 
apparent even to an outsider. 

The Friendly Stranger 

And what a kindly country this is l 
Losing my way to the Frank Hals 
Museum at Haarlem, I met a Dutch gen¬ 
tleman with a grey moustache, who, 
stopping us, remarked : " I can help you. 
Americans, I presume ? " Then, after a 
vigorous shake of tlie head from me, he 
went on: "I was so kindly treated 
when I was in England, and I have time 
on my hands this afternoon ; let me take 
you to the place." So we walked with 
this friendly stranger past the shopsffull 
of gleaming brass and blue, mauve, and 
white tiles, to the gallery, where the 
dashing arquebusiers of-the artist show 
what the Dutchmen could be like when 
they set out to singe the beard of the 
King of Spain I 
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ELECTING A SENATOR 

HOW IT IS DONE 
SOMETIMES 

One of the Big Political 
Problems of U.S.A. 

VOTES FOR MONEY 

Terrible revelations of. political cor¬ 
ruption have been made before a com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate 
inquiring into the election of a Senator 
in Pennsylvania. • 

It was what is called a primary elec¬ 
tion ; that is to say, it was a vote among 
members of the Republican Party as to 
who should be the candidate at the 
election proper against the nominee of 
the Democrats for the representation of 
the State in the United States Senate, so 
that members of the same party were 
bribing their own fellow members to 
vote against other fellow members. 

Bribery and Intimidation 

Watchers were openly appointed to 
see that people voted the right -way. 
They were bribed to intimidate the 
voters. There were so many of them that 
in some places in Pittsburg there were 
only two voters to each watcher. The 
successful candidate’s friends paid their 
watchers a pound apiece, but watchers 
for one of the unsuccessful candidates 
got £z apiece. This man’s headquarters 
was paying out the bribes (graft, as it is 
called) a week after the election. The 
men lined up in a queue that was always 
200 feet long, though they were receiving 
their money at the rate of 300 an hour. 
It was stated in evidence that every ward 
had its price for which it could be bought, 

A Philadelphia lawyer said the Mayor 
told the 20,000 municipal employees that 
any one of them who failed to deliver his 
vote would be dismissed. 

Votes were tampered with as well as 
voters. Twenty thousand votes were 
deliberately stolen and added to another 
candidate’s poll. The register in one 
district suddenly jumped from six 
thousand to 16,000 votes through the 
addition of thousands of “phantoms.” 
A register in Pittsburg showed 134,000 
Republican against only four thousand 
Democratic votes. 

Voting Papers Destroyed 

The story was told of an election for a 
judge in which one candidate was found 
not to have a single vote in 71. divisions ; 
they had all been destroyed. The men 
who destroyed the voting papers were 
brought to trial, but were all acquitted. 
While these things were going on in the 
cities, said one witness, the small towns 
preferred more old-fashioned methods, 
and armed men hung around the polling 
booths to keep away all but the sup¬ 
porters of their own candidates. 

One queer incident arose from the 
alleged fact that the banks, in making 
up the money for distribution by the 
candidates’ friends, put tear-bombs in 
the bags, which would explode when they 
were opened if that were not done in a 
particular way. At the height-of the 
rush one of the pay clerks got flurried 
and bungled the Work, with the result 
that a bomb went off and drove every¬ 
body from the room, stopping payment 
for an hour. 


HIGHER THAN EIFFEL 
TOWER 

Berlin’s Great Wireless Mast 

The new German radio station near 
Berlin is to have a tower which will be 
two feet taller, than .the Eiffel Tower. 

-It will be built of steel and aluminium 
and will reach 830 feet above the ground. 
The antennae mast will add another 56 
feet to this remarkable height.. 


IS ANYTHING NEW? 

Bending Glass 5000 
Years Ago 

A PYRAMID WONDER 

Two splendid inventions of the last 
few years, stainless metal and unbreak¬ 
able glass, have been found to be nothing 
new after ail. 

A writer in our weekly friend Nature, 
who has been .studying the matter, has 
discovered a statement to the effect 
that in a.d. 829 El Mamoum, son of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, after succeeding in 
making an entry into the tomb of 
Cheops and the West Pyramid of Gizeh, 
found treasures containing instruments 
of iron and vessels of earth, with “ arms 
which rust not, and with glass that might 
be bended and not broken.” 

It is~ generally believed that the 
Pyramids were built about 3900 b.c., 
which means that rustless steel and 
flexible glass were probably known to 
the ancient Egyptians more than five 
thousand years ago \ 

ARCHIMEDES AND HIS 
PUZZLE 

A Game 2000 Years Old 

There has just been exhibited at the 
RoyaLSociety a parlour game discovered 
twenty years ago on a palimpsest 
written two hundred years ago covering 
a description of an invention of two 
thousand years ago. 

This was a pastime of the Greeks and 
Romans attributed to the Greek inventor 
Archimedes. Before the removal of the 
upper writing which appeared on the 
palimpsest (a palimpsest is a paper with 
several writings one over the other) 
all that was known of this game was 
that it consisted of pieces contained in 
a square box which were used to make 
figures of men, animals, and so on. 
Now, however, it is possible to make the 
actual pieces, triangular bits of wood, 
and to build from them a ship, a dog, a 
horse, an elephant, and many other things. 

Archimedes is said to have regarded 
even his water-raising screw as unworthy 
of the dignity of a man of science, which 
suggests that he would feel no great thrill 
of pride at hearing that his little puzzle 
was interesting learned and simple in this 
twentieth century, but even he would 
surely have been interested in the odd 
way in which this little bit of knowledge 
has come down to us. 


SILENCE 

A Good Idea for the Street 

An excellent idea has j ust been adopted 
by the Paris authorities. 

The Prefect of Police has given orders 
for notice boards, 
painted with a red 
cross and the word 
Silence, to be placed 
in the neighbour- 
hood of hospitals 
and nursing homes 
as a warning to 
motorists and drivers 
to slow down and 
suppress as far as possible all noises 
likely to disturb the inmates. 

SPEEDING UP THE 
POTATO 

The Chemists Take a Hand 

Some time ago the Boyce-Thompson 
Institute of New York decided that 
after a seed potato was planted too much 
time was wasted before it started to 
sprout, and their scientists are now 
said to have solved the problem. * 

It has been found that by submerging 
tlie seed’potatoes in a certain chemical 
bath their eyes open promptly, and the 
shoots start sprouting at once.' This 
should prove valuable to farmers. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 
The Armada in Sight 

On July 19, L5S8, the Annada was sighted. 

On the afternoon of the. 19th of July, 
1588, a group of English captains were 
collected at-the Bowling Green on the 
Hoe at Plymouth, whose equals have 
never before or since been brought 
together, even at the favourite mustcr- 
ing-place of the heroes of the British 
Navy. There was Sir Francis Drake, 
the first English circumnavigator of 
the globe, the terror of every Spanish 
coast in the Old World and the New ; 
there was Sir John Hawkins, the rough 
veteran of many a daring voyage on 
the African and American seas, and of 
many a desperate battle; there was 
Sir Martin Frobisher, one of the earliest 
explorers of the Arctic seas. 

A match at bowls was being played, 
at which Drake and other high officers 
of the fleet were engaged, when a small 
armed vessel was seen running before 
the wind into Plymouth Harbour, with 
all sails set. Her commander landed 
in haste and told the English officers 
that he had that morning seen the 
Spanish Armada off the Cornish coast. 
At this exciting information the captains 
began to hurry down to the water, and 
there was a shouting for the ship's 
boats. But Drake coolly checked his 
comrades, and insisted that the match 
should be played out. 

Then they went on board and pre¬ 
pared for action, with their hearts as 
light and their nerves as firm as they had 
been on the Hoe Bowling Green. 

Meanwhile, the passengers and signals 
had been despatched fast and far 
through England, to warn each town 
and village that the enemy had come 
at last. Sir Edward CreasiiY 

A NEST OF SINGING 
BIRDS 

One of Our Golden Times 

By Our IVIusic Correspondent 

Many names have been given to the 
Englishman and the little land he lives 
in. We have been called a nation of 
shopkeepers and dwellers in a land of 
fog. But someone in a happier mood 
once called our island home a nest of 
singing birds. 

The title was earned and bestowed 
during that golden period of our musical 
history when every man “ could sing 
or play his part sure and at sight,” 
when the evening’s recreation took the 
form of madrigal singing varied by a 
consort of viols or songs to lute accom¬ 
paniment. 

It is not easy to recapture that atmo¬ 
sphere today, but from time to time 
some of us. can be present at such an 
evening's enjoyment. Let us imagine 
ourselves at a concert given by the 
English Singers. There is an old re¬ 
fectory table on the platform, with half 
a dozen chairs round it. Presently the 
six English Singers come and draw up 
their seats to the table. There is no 
conductor, no grand piano, just a party 
of friends enjoying a little music after 
their evening meal. 

First they sing some madrigals for 
four, five, and six voices. We look at 
the programme; good old English names 
these, Morley, Weelkes, . and Byrd. 
Then follow some Purcell duets, then 
some canzonets, or little songs for three 
and four voices. So the programme goes 
on. Presently we presume it must be 
bedtime, for the singing comes to an end. 

As we go home we try to decide what 
it is that has made this concert so 
charming, and we come to these con¬ 
clusions :' First, that the music we have 
heard is English, and some of the finest 
ever composed ; second, that the singers 
loved the music they sang, so that the 
interpretation of' it was well-nigh per¬ 
fect ; and third (most wonderful of all), 
they sang in English, and in such a way' 
that we could understand sverv word. 


THE MOONS OF 
JUPITER 

HOW TO SEE THEM 

Four Satellites on Which Life 
May Exist 

GIANT PLANET’S EVER- 
CHANGING BEAUTIES 

By the G.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter is now a splendid object in 
the evening, low in the south-east sky. 

Rising about 10 p.m., he will be easily 
found half an hour later. Next Monday 
evening, July 26, he will be seen close 
to and above the Moon, Jupiter being 
about five times her apparent width 
away. We shall have an opportunity 
next week to see Jupiter’s fourth satellite, 
Callisto, with the help of field-glasses or 
binoculars. The nights of Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday will be best, 
though the light from the rising Moon will 
be a disadvantage. 

Callisto will be found to the left of 
Jupiter, appearing as a tiny point of 
light about a third of the Moon's appar¬ 
ent diameter away from the planet. 
This space in the sky at the distance of 
Jupiter represents about a million 
miles, Callisto being at an average dis¬ 
tance of 1,167,000 miles from Jupiter’s 
centre. It is a little below sixth magni¬ 
tude, and therefore just, beyond naked- 
eye vision ; but the comparative prox¬ 
imity of Jupiter adds considerably to 
the difficulty of finding it. 

There is the same difficulty in the case 
of Ganymede, which is larger and 



Jupiter and his lour Galilean moon> at their 
relative distances 

brighter than Callisto, but, being much 
nearer to Jupiter (only 664,000 miles 
away), there is little chance of seeing it 
without a telescope. 

This satellite never appears more than 
about a fifth of the Moon’s width away 
from Jupiter, while Europa and Io, the 
other two bright Jovian satellites, being 
much nearer to Jupiter, are altogether 
beyond perception. 

Callisto revolves round J upiter in 
16 days, 16 hours, and 32 minutes, so 
in half this time, that is, in about 
a further eight days from next Wednes¬ 
day, Callisto may be seen to the right of 
Jupiter ; _ while in.yet another eight days 
this satellite will be in much the same 
position as he is next week, but easier to 
see, because there will be no moonlight. 
Thus observers with only a little optical 
aid may continue to see this far-off moon 
of Jupiter throughout the summer. 

If Callisto were as near to us as our 
Moon it would appear half as wide again, 
being about 3200 miles in diameter; while 
Ganymede would appear still larger, 
being about 3500 miles in diameter, and 
therefore larger than the planet Mercury. 

Europa is 2000 miles in diameter, 
almost exactly the same size as our 
Moon, Io being 2400 miles. 

A Magnificent Spectacle 

It can .therefore be seen that these 
four Galilean moons of Jupiter—as 
they are called, after their discoverer 
Galileo—are worlds of considerable size; 
and they are considered to be among 
the most likely members of the solar 
system where life may possibly exist. 

Jupiter would appear a glorious object 
to any inhabitants of his moons, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of Io, which, being 
about 261,000 miles from Jupiter, would 
be little farther than our Moon is from us 
when at apogee. Consequently Jupiter 
would appear, as seen from Io, about 40 
times the width that our Moon appears to 
us; Jupiter being beautifully tinted, 
with his splendid belts, and covered with 
a mass of ever-changing detail—a mag¬ 
nificent spectacle, G. F..M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus in 
the east, Mars south. In the evening Saturn 
south-west, Jupiter south-east. 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 

A Risky Adventure © By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 33 

The Schooner 

T'hat afternoon was spent in roam - 
ing round the rocks with Hatz, 
who talked all the time about Vera 
Cruz in the old days. Fruppeny 
learned much and treasured all up, 
to discharge his trust to his name¬ 
sake on his return. And while'they 
passed the time in this pleasant 
fashion the man lost the trick of 
muttering under his breath, and his 
companion's mistrust and suspicions 
slipped farther away. 

The keen air and scrambling had 
tired Fruppeny, so that after dinner, 
he felt quite ready for bed' 

" Tomorrow," said his host as 
he bade him good-night, Mr. Lapp 
with his stick having already hob¬ 
bled upstairs, "you and I will have 
a jolly jaunt somewhere, Smith. It’s 
a pity Lapp can't accompany us, 
but he's too lame." 

" He can’t get about much ? " 

" No, scarcely a yard, poor 
fellow. He can manage as far as 
the front door and back, but that's 
all. You and I will have a rare 
day tomorrow," 

" And tomorrow," Fruppeny pro¬ 
mised himself in his room, " I’ll 
put things straight by telling them 
I'm not John Andrew." 

On this resolution he undressed 
and got into bed ; but though his 
body was tired his brain would not 
rest, and he lay for some little 
time unable' to sleep. At last he 
drowsed off, yet awoke again to 
the sea’s plaint. Except for this 
sob of the sea the house lay still 
as the tomb, without whisper,or 
movement. 

After lying wide-eyed for some 
time, ttying hard to drift off again 
but growing more awake the harder 
he tried, he rose and stole to his 
window, raising the blind. 

A little rain was falling. The 
night was thick but not, as he dis¬ 
covered, impenetrable. For while 
he was gazing over the solemn 
waters there glided into his vision 
some pin-points of light which 
slowly and very gradually became 
larger. A vessel was moving beyond 
the mouth of the bay. 

He vyatched excitedly, to reckon 
the moments before those phantom 
lights grew dimmer and disappeared 
again as the ship which carried 
them sank below the horizon. He 
wondered to what, far-away portshe 
was bound, what freight she carried, 
and he pictured the men who 
manned her. 

But, to his amazement, instead 
of fading away the'lights grew more, 
distinct and glimmered less hazily. 
And then for some moments he lost 
them ; but next in their place he 
■ beheld, as it were, two stars that 
shone on the waters. He read the 
meaning. The vessel had altered 
her course and, port and star¬ 
board lights burning, was entering 
the bay. 

This lonely bay ! Last night he 
had seen no ships passing. And 
tonight, this instant, a vessel was 
creeping in ! It came to him that 
there was something stealthy about 
her. He could see her two lights 
swing till the port light vanished, 
and he judged she was making 
ready to come to moorings. 

Then he opened his window with¬ 
out making any noise, and the 
waters carried the faint creaking of 
halliards -and spars. He had 
learned enough of the sea since he 
had been at Tidegate to believe 
that she must be a vessel of fairly 
light draught, and one, indeed, that 
could sail very close to the wind, to 
enter the bay and lie-to on a night 
such as this. 

And suddenly all her lights 
went out together. 

As suddenly again a queer thing 
happened, and one that sent his 
blood racing. For a light was 
moving from side to side on the 
waters ; then disappearing ; then 
once more stabbing the darkness. 

The mysterious schooner was sig- 
_ nailing to the house ! 


With his. heart in his mouth he 
leaned forward to watch what would 
happen. Nor had he to wait long 
before underneath his window a 
shaft of light was faintly picked 
out on the ocean, like to some 
quivering finger feeling its way. 
Immediately his wits leaped to its 
significance. This unsteady trickle 
of light was but the reflection cast 
by a lantern, or lanterns, that sig¬ 
nalled back. 

Leaning far out he detected .two 
shapes on the rocks, both suffi¬ 
ciently illumined by the bright 
rays of the lantern held by the 
taller.. x With one hand he swung 
its light in front of his body ; with 
the other he supported himself on a 
stick. His companion raised his 
head, perhaps in inquiry, and re¬ 
vealed the twitching features of the 
a man Hatz. 

Instinctively Fruppeny drew a 
pace farther back. He had seen 
enough.* He had seen more than 
enough for his peace of mind. 

For it was Lapp who was holding 
converse with the midnight 
schooner, had scrambled down the 
rocks to answer her signals. Lapp, 
the cripple; who, if Hatz had spoken 
the truth, could do no more than 
hobble from room to room. c 

With a little shudder that was 
not caused by the chilly night air 
Fruppeny kept at his post till the 
lights were no more. Then, with 
straining ears, he detected on the 
rocks the grind of footsteps and 
the rasp of a rubber-shod stick. 
He held his breath as he cautiously 
closed his window and allowed the 
blind to drop softly again into 
place. But when he had gained his 
bed he began to tremble. 

CHAPTER 34 

The Question 

reakfast the next morning was j 
eaten almost in silence. Mr. 
Hatz looked pale, with dark rings 
beneath his eyes. Mr. Lapp sat 
impassive and brooding as v ever. 
And Fruppeny’s nerves were too 
much on the quiver to plunge 
immediately into the topic he 
dreaded. He was conscious that 
he stood on the threshold of fear. 
But he Rad to face it, for neither 
had mentioned the. schooner. He 
had to' come to grips with his 
hideous alarm. So, directly the 
deaf-and-dumb woman had cleared 
the table, he rose, and, mastering 
his voice to a natural tone, he asked 
if they had seen the ship in the bay. 

"She’s a schooner," he added, 
" isn’t she ? Where does she hail 
from ? " 

Hatz- also rose and, moving in 
casual fashion, he leaned against 
the door with his hands in his 
pockets. Releasing himself rather 
heavily from his chair, his gaunt 
companion tap-tapped his way to 
the hearth. There he stood, his 
weight thrown upon his staff, his 
shoulders forward, the skin taut 
across his high cheek-bones. His 
eyes, half-veiled no longer, never 
lifted from Fruppeny. 

In the middle of his forehead he 
had a small jagged vein which 
was standing out like some angry 
scar. Fruppeny, who forbore from 
dropping his eyes, thought it odd 
that now he noticed that vein for 
the first time. He had not learned 
yet, as presently l\e was to learn, 
that in moments of agitation or 
deep excitement this jagged vein on 
the wax-like face always burned so. 

It was Hatz who gave the reply 
from the door. 

" Yes," he . said, " there’s a 
schooner. Who knows where she 
hails from ? ” - 

Fruppeny's heart stood still. 
They knew where she hailed from. 

" She came in last night," he 
went on ; but his voice shook. 

" Oh," said Hatz, in a low voice. 
" Did she ? Perhaps so." 

" I wonder what she waxits 
here ? " ' 

" I wonder," smiled Hatz. 

" Have you any idea ? Has she 
sent in a boat 1 " 


" She may send a boat in 
presently. Then we’ll hear." 

" Hear what ? " said Fruppeny, 
turning again to the window to hide 
his face from the brooding gaze on 
the hearth. 

" Hear what ? " Hatz echoed. 
" Why, hear when she dropped her 
anchor and what she wants in our 
bay. and whither she’s bound ! ’’ 
He laughed. ."Lapp and I were 
very astonished this morning to 
find a ship Iying-to there. And 
you were, eh, Smith ? " 

Then Fruppeny knew for certain 
that they were deceiving him, and 
that which he intended to do he 
did. He walked across to Hatz, and 
said, " If you don’t mind, I’ll go 
. back today to Tidegate. I’d like to." 

" What! Tired of us already ? " 
smiled Mr. Hatz. 

. It required courage, but Frup¬ 
peny found that courage. He 
answered, " I’d rather go back. 
That's all. .If you don't mind." 

He was resolved to keep his 
secret and get away. Since these 
two men were hiding so much from 
him, he would pay them out by 
hiding his secret in turn. He would 
leave them under the impression 
that their visitor had been John 
Andrew. Tit for tat. That was 
fair enough, he reflected. 

" Not so fast," rejoined Mr. 
Hatz, " not so fast, lad. You are 
forgetting the jolly jaunt I had 
planned for today." 

"No," said Fruppeny, looking 
him full in the face. 

" Then you can’t run off yet ! " 

" I would rather, please," he 
persisted. 

" And I couldn't hear of it. I 
invited you here for your holidays 
so you mustn’t suppose I'll part 
with you yet awhile, laddie." 

" I don’t see how you can keep 
me," Fruppeny said gravely. 

" But whatever*s the matter?" 
Hatz demanded, with a cold smile. 

‘ I can’t understand things," said 
Fruppeny, biting his lip. " I feel 
that I’m in the way, so I’d 
much rather leave. If* 1 lose no 
time I can catch a train at Spardie 
Bay. So* I'll run upstairs at once* 
and pack up my things." 

With which, striving to suppress 
any signs of alarm, he approached 
the door and laid a hand on the 
knob. But, instead of moving 
aside for him, Hatz smiled again 
and leaned back on the door more 
heavily still. While Fruppeny 
paused there came a growl from 
behind, and the lame man trailed 
himself forward with upraised 
finger. " You can come off guard, 
Hatz," he beckoned. " He can't get 
away.'' And to Fruppeny he j er ked 
-in his deep voice : " Sit down ! " 

There was that in his tone which 
commanded instant obedience, and 
that in his words and manner which 
ripped all pretences. The mask 
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had been dropped. One glance at 
that pale, mask-like face, now 
hostile and now betraying a fierce 
sudden greed, told, Fruppeny that 
he was less of a guest than a 
prisoner; .and he sank into a 

chair, and waited—and waited- 

For what ? What was it that 
these men needed of his namesake ? 

The question beat its impotent 
hands at his brain in the long 
moment of suspense ere Lapp 
spoke again, and then, in the tone 
of one who is tired of trifling, he 
said: “ Have you any idea why we 
asked you here, Smith ? ’’ 

" Mr. Hatz asked me. You 
didn't," Fruppeny countered. 

" You were asked by my in¬ 
structions. But never mind that. 
We invited you here to. learn a 
certain thing from you. And the 
sooner you've told us. Smith, ‘ the 
sooner you’ll go." 

A dead silence fell on the room, 
which was only broken by Mr. 
Hatz’s quick breathing as he leaned 
forward. Then Fruppeny gasped 
out: "What is your question’? " 
Mr. Lapp stretched out his hand 
and laid it bn Fruppeny’s. 

" Smith," he said, without rais¬ 
ing his voice or moving his hand, 
" what are the key words to your 
guardian’s code ? " 

On this the hot beads broke out 
over Fruppeny’s body and he knew 
that he was trembling from head 
to foot. He tried to release his 
hand, but the gnarled fingers held 
it: he shook himself passionately 
to recover his courage. Oh, for 
time to think! 

But the harsh, remorseless voice 
gave him no time to think. 

" Come, Smith," he heard it con 
tinue, " there are only two words. 
We know that there are only two 
words in the key, Smith." 

" But how should I know them ? 
How could T know them ? " he 
breathed. 

" But I know you know them I " 
This was flung by Hatz in a flood 
of savage impatience. " I secured 
a sight of the letter your guardian 
wrote when he reminded you to be 
, careful to keep them to yourself." 
At once Fruppeny recalled what 
John Andrew had mentioned about 
the warning in the letter which 
enclosed the cheque. 

" That letter never named any 
code," he retorted. 

"Am I a child ? " snarled Hatz. 
" Had I missed its meaning should 
I have asked you here and pressed 
your guardian to second the invi¬ 
tation and invented a good excuse 
in my acquaintance with your 
father ? I'm telling you this, 
Smith, to convince you that you 
can't fool us." 

" Spy ! " gasped Fruppeny, rage 
mastering fear for an instant. " If 

Mr. Burford--’’ 

" Had known that I’d seen his 
letter—but he didn’t," sneered 
Hatz. 

Mr. Lapp brushed him aside. 

" The words ? " he demanded. 

As clearly as though it had only 
been yesterday there returned to 
Fruppeny the picture of a corner 
in a tea-rpom, and he saw again the 
desperate, shamed face of his 
friend, the wild and frightened look 
in his friend's honest eyes, as he 
entreated: 

" You will forget it, Frup ? For¬ 
get it! Won't you ? " And again 
he heard his own promise, *' 77 / 
never breathe it” How little he had 
foreseen he would have such need 
to wish, so direly to wish that he 
had forgotten, as now he had, 
trapped and helpless at these men’s 
mercy. 

But keeping his head he answered : 
" I don’t know the key words " ; 
very thankful that it was only the 
first word he knew. 

Hatz cried hoarsely: " That won’t 
do! You can't deceive us! " 

"If I knew—I wouldn’t—tell 
you ! " he gasped. 

The grip on his wrist was 
tightened. 

" Don’t be obstinate, lad, or 
else we must find a means to open 
your lips." And as he said this 
Lapp let his glance stray toward 
the schooner. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Lapp Girl 

IWJarit, the little Lapp girl, 
found life very liard : when 
her father, Mattis, married again 
—a widow with a large family. 

The stepbrothers were all so 
much stronger and rougher than 
she was. They made no room 
for her by the tent-fire ; they 
elbowed her away from the fish- 
kettle and the coffee-pot. Many 
a day Marit went hungry and 
cold, and the dogs got more to 
eat than she did. 

One hour in the long winter 
night Marit lay on her couch 
of birch boughs wrapped in a 
reindeer nightgown. Just in the 
moment between sleep and 
waking she thought she heard her 
own dead mother’s voice whis¬ 
pering in her ear quite clearly : 

" Little daughter, do not stay 
here to starve. Go bravely into 
the wilderness, and you will find a 
welcome among the wild tilings!" 

Marit arose quietly, dressed 
herself, and went out to where 
she thought she saw a shadowy 
troop of reindeer travelling 
across the plain. That is all 
that was ever known of Marit, 
for she never came back. 

Many years after the winter 
bore hardly on Mattis and his 
family. The snow fell so thickly 
-the reindeer could not find their 
food, the Arctic moss, which 
grows beneath the lighter drifts. 
His herd dwindled, and gave no 
milk. 

In despair Mattis went out 
to look for moss. As he was 
striding along in his snow-shoes 
someone came skimming over a 
snow-wreath to meet him, a 
young girl dressed in a white 
fur tunic and under-dress, look¬ 
ing like the very spirit of winter. 

" Father Mattis, you will not 
find a shallow drift in all Lap- 
land,” said she, " but I can show 
you where moss is." 

She led him to a dark forest 
where many reindeer were 
browsing on the greenish-white 
moss which hung in clusters 
from the pine-boughs. She took 
Mattis into her tent, and gave 
him warm milk to drink and 
cheese to eat. 

" Maiden, what is your 
name ? " he asked ; " and whom 
do you have to help you to tend 
the deer ? ” 

" They need no tendance; they 
are wild reindeer," she an¬ 
swered ; " but I am theirs, and 
they are mine. I have no one 
else belonging to me. But you. 
Father Mattis, have many.” 

" More stepsons than I need," 
returned the old Lapp. " Only 
one little daughter of my own, 
called Marit after my first girl, 
who wandered away in the 
snow. My wife grieved so much 
she gave the baby her name." 

" Then it was carelessness, not 
cruelty," said the other. 
" Father, tell my stepmother 1 
forgive her. But if ever the 
second Marit suffers as the first 
one did I shall take her away 
with me to follow in the wild 
reindeer’s track ! " 

With that maiden, tent, and 
reindeer all vanished as if they 
had been a dream. 
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We Hear the Hum of fF$ees, the Linnet's Lay of Love 


0 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Teacher : Johnny, can you tell 
me why we should always try 
to rise hy our own efforts.? 

Johnny : Because we never know 
when the alarm clock may go 
wrong. 

0 0 0 
A Mystery 

M y "head and tail both equal are. 
My body's slender as a bee, 
Whether I stand on head or heel 
Tis ‘list the same to you or me; 
But ii my head should be cut off 
The consequence, though true? is 
strange, 

My head and body, severed both, 
Immediately to nothing change, 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Pullman ? 

'jf Hr meaning of this surname is 
the pool man, and the ancestor 
of. the Pullmans was, no doubt, a 
man whose home was situated near 
some pond, so that he was known 
as the man who lived by the pool. 
0 0 0 

A Tall Story 

Q\ t e of the side-shows at a circus 
was advertised as the most 
remarkable dwarf in the world. 

Inside the tent was an ordinary- 
looking man of five feet, and when 
angry people asked the proprietor 
for an explanation he told them 
that the. remarkable thing about 
the man was that he was the tallest 
dwarf in the world. 

0.0 0 
Sticking to Work 

A humming-bird called to a Bee, 
" You’re a hummer, l notice, 
like me, 

So duets let us try. 5. 

Said the Bee in reply, 

“ Should be pleased, but Pm buzzy, 
you see! ” 

3 0 0 

\Yhat is that word of five syllables 
from which if you take one 
away no syllable remains ? 
Monosyllable. - 

0 0 0 
The Reason Why 

“ \Yhy do people say, ‘ As dead as 
a door-nail 5 ? ” asked in¬ 
quisitive Bobby. “ Why is a door¬ 
nail any deader than a door ? ” 
Because it has been hit on-the 
head, I suppose,” replied Father, 
who was trying to read his paper. 

0 0 0 

Right 

\Yrite we know is written right 
When we see it written write ; 
But when we see write written wright 
.We know it is not written light. 
For write, to have it written right. 
Must not be written right or wright. 
Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write, for so tis written right. 


What is that which occurs once 
in a minute, twice in every 
moment, and not once in a hundred 
years ? The letter in. ‘ 

0 0 0 
A Fur Coat in Summer 



A Word-Building Picture Puzzle 



\Jp hill,” the caterpillar pulled, 

“ Pm often forced to roam, 
And then I always wish Pd left 
Aty overcoat at home I ” 

0 3 0 

A Strange Beverage 
gOME poor children who lived in 
a big. city were taken for an 
excursion into the country. They. 
were shown over a farm, and the 
kindly farmer gave each of them a 
glass of milk fresh from the cow. 
Having finished -his drink, one little 
boy gave a sigh of satisfaction and 
exclaimed: 

“ Ah 1 That was good ! I wish 
our milkman kept a cow 1 ” 

0 0 0 
A Geometrical Word 
piRST a semi-circle make, 

Add to this another 
Figure of two little lines 
Meeting with each other; 

Then a perfect circle form, 

Truly, neat, compactly; 

Add another form to these, 

Like the first exactly ; 

Then, to make it all complete, 
Form a kind of angle 
With a straight line,That should 
meet. 

. In a kind of tangle. 

When you this have rightly done, 
Tis the truth Pm telling, 

You will get an article • 

Useful in a dwelling. 

Should you this decapitate, 

You may have another 
Article, which, in its place, 

Is useful as the other. 

- Solution next sue eh 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Birds in Hiding 

Sparrow, chaffinch, swallow, heron, 
martin, kingfisher, swift, kite. 

Beheaded Words. Chair, hair, air. ^ 
What is it ? Yes-ter(ror)-day. 

Who Was He ? 

The writer of the Secret Book was 
Samuel Pepys. 


AVhen yoii hava fcand the names oi the objects in this picture add one letter either beiore 
or alter each name and make: 1. Stationary. 2. A tree. 3. A cake made oi wheat, 
barley, or oatmeal. 4. A pile. 5. A headland. 6. To twist. 7. An item in a conjuror’s 
programme ; and S. Ordinary written or spoken language. ' Solution next week 


Jacko Up To His Tricks Again 

IWpRS. Jacko was very fond of her garden. There was nothing 
she didn't know about the flowers and the trees, and she 
even knew all about the birds and their notes, and just when 
* they began to sing. ‘ 

“ Why, that's a nightingale ! ” she would exclaim excitedly, 
and she would make everybody be quiet and listen. 

Jacko got rather bored with it all. He- much preferred the 
wireless or a good gramophone. 

But other people didn't think as he did ; and when Airs. 
Jacko sent out invitations for an evening party especially 
to hear the nightingale they were all accepted. 

Mrs. Jacko was in a great state of anxiety lest the nightingale 
should not sing that night. And ’when Jacko said it didn't 
matter much-either way because he could turn on the wireless. 
Airs. Jacko gave him such a look.' “ I’m afraid you don't 
appreciate beautiful things," she said. 

But if Jacko didn't appreciate the nightingale he certainly 
did appreciate the tempting tilings that Airs. Jacko was pre¬ 
paring for the party ! And when the great day came he was as 
pleased as Punch, and went singing about the house with a 
broad smile on his face. 

The guests arrived in their smartest clothes. They shook 



Jacko was grinning till he saw the stick 

hands with Mrs. Jacko and congratulated her; and then they 
all trooped out into the garden. 

“ Such an. original idea!" said one of the ladies. “ I’m sure 
we shall all enjoy ourselves very much " 

Airs. Jacko hoped so too. She was really rather afraid 
that her party wasn't going to be a success, for there wasn’t a 
sign of the nightingale so far. 

“ I do hope nothing has happened to the bird," she whispered 
to Belinda. " I’ve had the cat locked up the last few days 
to be on the safe side." 

Belinda said there was so much noise at present that of course 
the bird wouldn't sing. But at last everybody stopped talking 
and settled down to listen. 

There was a dead silence, and Airs. Jacko fidgeted uneasily in 
her chair. 

“ Something must have frightened the bird away," she said 
to herself. 

The nightingale certainly wasn't there. But another bird 
was. Suddenly there was a loud " Tu-whit-tu-woo " from one 
of the trees ! 

Everybody roared* with laughter ; but poor Airs. Jacko was 
dreadfully upset. She said the nightingale would never sing 
while an owl was making such a noise. 

And the owl kept on saying "Tu-whit-tu-woo" so.noisily 
that at last Airs. Jacko implored somebody to shake the branches 
and drive it away. 

Air. Jacko advanced with a big stick and began beating the 
leaves. There was a loud rustling in the tree, and out came— 
Master Jacko ! , 

He was grinning from ear to ear until he saw the stick in 
his father's hand. And then he stopped ! - 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Daring Feat 

A ride on a motor-cycle from 
Beziers to Perpignan, a distance 
of sixty miles, without once 
touching the handle bars ! Such 
was the wager made by a French¬ 
man not long ago, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the ground covered 
presented numerous hills and 
awkward turnings. TIis success 
was witnessed by people who 
followed in a motor-car. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Exploit Audacieux 

Une randonnee en. moto- 
cyclette de Beziers a Perpignan, 
une distance de soixante milles, 
sans toucher une seule fois !e 
guidon 1 Tel fut le pari ’ fait 
dernierement par un Francais, 
bien que le parcours foundt de 
nombreuses montees et des tour- 
nants dangereux. La course fut 
controlee par des gens qui 
suivaient en auto. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Dandy 

The pitiful little sounds 
A came from the roof of 
the house. 

" Look, there he is ! " cried 
David. It was Dandy, the 
white kitten, a much-loved pet 
of the schoolmaster’s little 
daughter. He had been missing 
for hours, and the boys had 
been searching everywhere. 

“ I wonder how he is to be 
got down," said David. " I'll 
fetch the big ladder." 

When the ladder was placed 
by the wall it was far too short, 
to reach up to the sloping roof, 
and Dandy was on a still 
higher part; but. David had 
an idea. 

" I'll get on to the window¬ 
sill from the ladder and pull 
myself to the roof, then coax 
Dandy to come to me." 

It was a risky job, and Fred 
was quite willing that David 
should try it rather than that 
he should go up. 

All went well as far as get¬ 
ting to the roof; but Dandy 
would not be coaxed, and 
Fred, who was holding the 
ladder, grew tired of waiting. 

" Do get him quickly ! " he 
called. 

Clang ! Clang ! sounded the 
first bell. 

" I shall leave you ; I'm not 
going to be late," called Fred, 

But David was climbing to 
the higher roof and did not 
hear him. 

Another moment, and Fred 
acted on a naughty thought 



which came into his head: lie 
carried the ladder away. 

Just then the Chief—as the 
boys called the Headmaster— 
came along and spied David 
on the high. roof. He watched 
and waited until the boy had 
reached a lower and safer stage 
before speaking to him. 

It was just as David saw 
the ladder was gone that he 
heard the Chiefs voice. 

“ I've got Dandy, sir," he 
said, " but the ladder's gone." 

The school fire-escape was 
brought, and both David and 
Dandy were brought down. 

David was made the hero 
of the day by the boys, and 
the Chief asked him to tea, 
which was a very great honour. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for lis. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for Us. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6 d. See below. 


A PLUCKY SWAN • THE NEW TOKYO • GATHERING THE LAVENDER HARVEST 



Rounding Up Cattle at Oxford—Policemen at Oxford had a new duty the other day when they A Whale Caught at Hastings—A fishing boat caught a large thresher whale at Hastings 
drove all the cows straying on the land known as Port Meadow to the ruins of Qodstow recently, and it was exhibited to holiday-makers with a little boy astride it, as seen in this 
Nunnery, where the owners of unauthorised cattle had to pay a levy to recover them picture. It weighed nearly three-quarters of a ton and, with its very long tail, measured 16 feet 



A Dog Learns a Lesson—This dog tried to chase 
some cygnets on the Thames at Windsor 
the other day, but the/ father swan took him 
under his wing and punished him with his beak 





An Alligator on a Lead — At an alligator farm 
in Los Angeles there are five hundred alligators, 
and some of the big ones are so tame that they 
can be led about on a rope like pet dogs 



The New Tokyo—Here is a view of the new city A Bridge Built by Scouts—When Lord Hampton, the Chief Scout Commissioner, 
of Tokyo that is rising up, with the reinforced inspected the Scouts of Denstone College recently he was particularly interested in a 
concrete buildings to withstand earth tremors temporary bridge built by the Scouts, and when it was finished he tested it, as seen here 


The Lavender Harvest — These workers are 
gathering lavender near Worthing, where the 
flowers from dozens of acres are sent to London 



The Hat Doctor at Work —There is a portrait in the Royal Academy this year of Mr. John Schoolboys Build a Wooden Locomotive—In the Leeds Tercentenary celebrations there will 

Harris, who for forty years has been brushing and ironing top hat3 for the boys at Eton. be a reconstruction of the first economically successful locomotive, which ran between 

Mr. Harris, whom the boys know as Solomon, is here seen at work on some battered hats Middleton and Leeds in 1812. It has been built of wood by boys at Hunslet Road School 


WHERE SHAKESPEARE FOUND HIS STORIES-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed anil published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a neTVSpaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa,. Central News Agency. 

















































